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Character Sketch. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 


Anp Her Hyaienic Home. 
THERE is no doubt that the y-oman who means to 
succeed must more and more develop a quality 
which until now we have somewhat regarded 
as masculine—adaptability, power to gauge 
present conditions, reasonable readiness to 
undertake risk—in a word, enterprise. 

Wherever women are succeeding best, they 
show this quality. Where they are dragging 
along on the old lines, hardly able to keep body 
and soul together, where they get bad pay, 
sometimes none at all, where the conditions are 
worse than the pay, where their treatment is 
bare sufferance and they are made 
to know that their place can be filled 
at a moment’s notice, where they 
feel they are superfluous, that state 
of things is mainly the result of 
lack of enterprise, and of what an 
American lady of my acquaint- 
ance briefly summarizes as ‘“ no 
snap.” 

It is not in the least my inten- 
tion to survey the field of woman’s 
labour and point out how enter- 
prise, in fields educational, poli- 
tical, religious, social, is really 
revolutionising woman's position, 
and securing for her, slowly it may 
be, that economic independence 
essential to the claim which she 
will now push with greater con- 
viction and more strenuous energy 
than ever before: equal pay for 
equal work. But I have lighted 
upon what strikes me as an 
excellent example of feminine enterprise. It 
appears worth while to dwell upon it for a 
moment, and lay to heart the lesson that enter- 
prise is the prime necessity. 

Next, women cannot do better than grasp the 
fact that a high intellectual development, if 
not built upon the solid ground of improved 
physique, will hardly last. Many of our lead- 
ing educators say there is far too much brain 
work in our schools, and that growing girls 
should have at least two hours daily devoted 
to necessary games and exercise. Living near 
Battersea Park, I often stroll into it on a 
summer’s evening. 


park, under the control of the L.C.C. I have 


often there seen at least 500 men and boys | 
playing, and not a score of women and girls. , 


It is emphatically a people’s | 
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' yet it is only embraced by aselect few. I could 

wish that we had hung on the walls of every 

-girls’ school diagrams of the “female form 
| divine” as it is, and as it ought to be. 

But there is balm in Gilead. Just as the 
comfortable dock rears its broad leaves near the 
stinging nettle, so those who study physical deve- 
lopment come to our rescue. , There are exercises 
which will call into play muscles our sex have 
almost permitted to fall into atrophy, the 
crooked can be made straight, or nearly so, the 
lean limb need not remain so, the round back 
and narrow chest can be made to exchange 

| their qualities, certain exercises tend to produce 
that firmness and squareness of the shoulders 
which is beautiful in both sexes. A poor 


‘figure can be improved, and women’s tendency | 


Miss Anstey’s Hygienic Home, 


to develop fat held in check. Feminine enter- 
prise and ability can hardly be better employed 
than in laying broad and straight the physical 


which we women of this latter half of the 
century take such just pride. 

I cannot exaggerate the pleasure I felt, at the 
last demonstration Mme. Bergman-Oesterberg 
gave in the Hampstead Physical Training College, 
as my eye lighted on her pup.is who had com- 
pleted the course. Their solid shoulders, erect 
carriage, bright skin and eye, fine limbs, the 
ease with which they went through the exer- 
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chatting over a cup of tea, I learned about the 
new Hygienic Home Miss Anstey was then 
just beginning, for delicate girls and others, 
ata delightful fruit farm near South Petherton, 
in Somerset. 

That was last July, many monthsago; during 
which time her teaching has been carried [on 
there, and remarkable results have been ob- 
tained. Thus, a young lady of 21, a martyr to 
rheumatic gout, unable to move from her chair 
without assistance, by dint of Swedish exer- 
cises, massage, diet, and baths can now go up- 
stairs alone and walk round the garden. Miss 
Anstey’s idea is to reclaim by physical exercises, 
healthy diet, outdoor life, sensible management, 
girls who, from natural or hereditary delicacy, 
‘* outgrowing the strength,” and so on, are ‘not 
quite well” though not ill. Such 
victims of anemia, debility, spinal 
curvature, bad circulation, low 
vitality, nervous affections, are to 
be found in every woman’s circle 
of acquaintance. Medicine does 
notcure them ; indeed, long courses 
of medicine seem only to produce 
hypochondriacs, people to whom 
existence is embittered by pills, 
potions, powders, by a close and 
morbid consideration of their phy- 
sical state. 

Miss Anstey is practically 
eliminating medicine in her new 
hygienic home. The tonics will 
not be stuff out of a bottle, but 
good, well-cooked food, pure air, 
a mind occupied, a body trained. 
Does it not stand to reason that, 
if iron or phosphates are neces- 
sary for anemic blood or tired 
nerves and brain, they must be 
supplied in food which can be enjoyed, and not 
in medicine which nauseates ? 

Ling’s Swedish system of medical gymnas- 


foundation for that mental development in | tics plays an important part in curing unsatis- 


factory physical conditions. Those who know 
Ling’s system best, understand how capable 
it is of modification, of application to varying 
states. By special movements a crooked 
back or protruding shoulder - blade can be 
straightened, a flat chest developed, the 
breathing power greatly increased, a poor diges- 
tion strengthened, a slow and feeble circulation 
quickened. Massage is used to drive off the 


cises on a hot July day in a crowded room, did | fiends of rheumatism, headache, neuralgia, &. 


‘the beholder more good than many tomes on! Games are a special feature: tennis, cricket, 


physiology. 


basket ball, and so forth, are played. Vor, 


I made the acquaintance of Miss Rhoda Anstey | wet weather there are indoor games in the 
The idea that the great need for women is , on that occasion, she having worked under Mme..) gymnasium, which is 


fitted with Swedish 


physical development is gaining ground, but as Oesterberg in teaching “ Ling’s system ;"" and, , apparatus. 
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The question is, can a band of ten, or half a 
dozen, délicate girls be kept busy and happy by 
such means alone? Miss Anstey does not 
think so, holding that the mind is developing 
even when the physical condition is below par. 
She has, therefore, arranged a course of study 
in hygiene, including lectures on food, clothing, 
exercise, a healthy home, and especially a course 

_ of lectures upon scientific cookery. The edu- 
cation of delicate young people in matters that 
have a direct influence upon health is of the 
highest importance. The idea is not that they 
shall reside for ever in a hygienic home, 
but that, after one, two or three terms’ 
treatment, they shall return to their homes and 
work, having regained full health and strength. 
How sorrowful it is, and what a condemnation 
of our failure to regard the health as the great 
basis of happiness or misery, to hear middle- 
aged people say—as the writer has several 
times heard them—‘‘ Had I but known the 
essential rules for keeping the body in health 
when I was in my teens, years of feebleness 
might have been spared me.” 

And now we come to the great money ques- 
tion. Unhappily, delicate girls are not the sole 
appanage of the wealthy, as many a middle- 
class home can show. Miss Anstey makes her 
fees 20 guineas for each term of 12 weeks, a 
most reasonable charge in view of the large 
amount of personal care and training and advice 
given to each patient, and the pleasant home 
provided. : 

Miss Anstey will really play the part of 
resident doctor, and she is well equipped for 
the purpose. 

Her venture is a good illustration of feminine 
enterprise. I am sure Siena readers will join 
the Journal of Education, which last month 
cordially wished her success in her crusade for 
health. Miss Anstey will only receive pupils 
from April to October, as the best results are 
obtained during these months. There will thus 
be only two terms, beginning May Ist and 
August 1st respectively. 

Miss Anstey is an interesting personality. 
One of the ten children of a Devonshire yeoman, 
she was brought up on the farm. Her father 
was a strong temperance man. It is owing to his 
influence that they have not a public-house 
within three miles of their home. Miss Rhoda 
Anstey’s thoughts were early turned to the 
subject of health, because several of her young 
friends sickened and died. For years she 
asked herself the question, Why should such 
things be? She read every medicine book she 
could lay hands on, and every article on health 
in our magazines, and afterwards began to study 
physiology. 

She says: “I believed that God meant us to 
be sound and healthy, and the conviction 
deepened as I went on. I saw that health 
was not to be secured by drugs, but by 
obeying the laws of Nature, the main things 
being fresh air, pure food, cleanliness, 
absence of worry, and plenty of healthy 
occupation for body and mind. It would take 
too long to tell the whole story, but I made up 
my mind I would get a thorough training in all 
matters pertaining to health, so that I might 
help others to get well and to teach them how 
to keep so. I think the whole matter, almost, 
rests with girls, who will grow up and become 
the wives and mothers who must train the next 
generation.” 

She thought of the possibility of starting a 
Hygienic Home for years, the work being that 
to which she seemed to have been irresistibly 
drawn. She always thought of it as a farm, 
where she and her pupils could live with 
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nature and have outdoor occupations. Well, 
the time came when the opportunity so long 
desired was offered, and she began her excellent 
effort. She has never been without pupils, and 
has accomplished much in increasing strength 
in several cases. But the excellent undertaking 
needs to be better known, and we do our part 
by thus explaining its existence, assured that 
many readers must know girls to whom six 
months of such careful training, under such 
good conditions, would mean lifelong benefit. 

C. 8. BREMNER. 


Mur Short Storp. 
‘sONLY ONE.”’’ 


By “ Datsy.” 


“‘Onty one pledge taken! Isn’t it too bad, 
after all our labour to Ais up a special meeting ? 
I feel quite discouraged.” 

‘Whatever about? I thought even you 
would be satisfied with this afternoon’s meeting, 
for there wasn’t one empty chair—your usual 
grievance—and if any more ies had come 
they would not have found standing room even ! 
And then the address! I don’t think we have 
ever had a better speaker or a more solemn, yet 
stirring, word. I must have read that verse 
before in my Bible, but really I’ve never noticed 
it, and I suppose that is the reason it has come 
with such force tome: ‘Take up the stumbling- 
block out of the way of My people!’ Strange 
that we temperance workers keep to just a 
handful of texts on the subject, when there are 
so many! Didn’t you feel it to be impressive ? ”’ 

‘Oh yes, the meeting went off well enough ! 
At any rate, there was a large attendance, and 
a | proportion of strangers ; but that makes 
me the more disappointed that out of them all 
(and after such an address, too) there should be 
only one pledge taken. You see, the true 
success of a meeting must be judged by its 
results.” 

“‘ Certainly, and we shall find our efforts are 
judged thus at the great reckoning day; but 
until then we cannot always tell what the 
results really are. Often the most important 
are not seen or known of till long afterward. 
Cheer up, and remember, ‘ Duties are ours, 
results are God’s.’ Who was the lady who 
signed? Has she joined our branch?” 

“No, that’s disappointing again. She is 
simply an acquaintance of Mrs. Carlton, 
and called on her just as she was coming here. 
Mrs. Carlton explained that we were expecting 
her to preside at this meeting, and invited Miss 
West (as I see her name is) to accompany her. 
So, her train not going back for nearly an hour, 
she consented to come in here just for half-an- 
hour, and then, she says, was so interested that 
she could not leave until the end. She is 
staying awhile with London friends, but will 
soon be going back to her home in the north of 
England—Yorkshire, I think she said—so I don’t 
expect we shall hear of her again. Now I must 
hurry home, so good-bye ; ” and the two ladies 
parted. 


‘So you've got back, Sis,” remarked Mrs. 
Tasker, as, an hour or two later, Miss West 
entered the drawing-room of a suburban villa 
in the south-west of London, where her sister 
and sister’s husband were sitting ; ‘‘ did you see 
your friend, and are you glad you went? a 
‘‘Yes, both,” was the answer, with a quiet 
smile, and then Miss West sat down and looked 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘And you are wishing I would retire and let 
Norah tell you all the details of the visit,” 
laughed the Rev. Mr. Tasker. ‘‘ Confess, now, 
and then I’ll go. Aren't you longing for a 
gossip ?” 

“Pick up my wool and don’t be silly, Fred. 
You only say that because you like to hear me 
tell you to stay.” 

‘Have you finished your sermon, Fred?” 
asked Miss West, without lifting her eyes from 
the fire. 

The young minister left off hindering the 
process of knitting a sock in which his wife 
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Hipal engaged, and resumed his seat with a sober 


‘“‘T haven't, Norah. To tell the truth, I’ve 
not begun it. I’ve selected and rejected three 
or four texts in succession, and could not get 
on with any of them, so gave it up, and came in 
here with the hope of ‘ getting an inspiration.’” 

“ Why don’t you take a temperance subject ? ” 
suggested his sister-in-law. 

“Oh! our people know all about total 
abstinence ; there’s so much written and said on 
the subject now-a-days, that there would be 
little good from anything I toldthem. Besides, 
I believe I used up all my best points in my 
last temperance sermon, and that was only five 
months ago; so all the members may not have 
forgo I preached from—now, 


tten them yet. 
I'll just test one of them,—Flo, what was the 
text of the last temperance sermon ?” 

‘*¢ Let us judge this rather, that no man put 
a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way,’” promptly responded his wife; 
and Norah exclaimed— 

‘““There ! Now what can you say about the 
forgetfulness of the congregation ?”’ 

“Ah! this is a partial member. I’m afraid 
I can’t judge the others by you, Flo.” 

‘But seriously, Fred, I should like to hear 
you preach a thorough temperance sermon be- 
fore I go back to Yorkshire. I don’t think we 
can be too earnest in this matter of strong 
drink,” said Miss West. 

‘‘Tt would have to be next Sunday, then. 
Well, give me the text, and I'll try to comply 
with your wish, Norah,” said her brother-in-law, 
somewhat struck with the earnestness in Miss 
West’s tones and manner. 

“Tt is in Isaiah lvii. 14. ‘Take up the 
stumbling-block out of the way of My people.’” 

Mr. Tasker took out his pocket Bible and 
turned to the passage. 

‘‘Humph! That’s a very good one, and I 
have never thought of it in relation to the total 
abstinence question. It would follow that last 
sermon on the subject very suitably too. That 
was an injunction not to put a stumbling-block 
in the way ourselves; this is acommand to take 
out of the way any stumbling-block another may 
have placed there. It is quite a distinct matter 
from the other.” 

‘‘ And a step forward,” remarked Mrs. Tasker, 
and then silence reigned for several moments, 
all minds being busy on the same subject. 

“: After all,” said the minister, rising, ‘* I don’t 
think I used all my points last time. T’ll go 
and work out this verse for next Sunday evening.” 

After he had gone Miss West gave her sister 
an acount of that afternoon’s meeting. 

“Do you know, Flo, I never saw total 
abstinence so clearly before, and all my scruples 
about being bound by a pledge, and being a tem- 
perance woman without signing, and so on, 
seemed to vanish in face of that command, 
‘Take up the stumbling-block,’ and so when 
they came round with the pledge book I just 
signed without a word, and now (as Fred says) 
I mean to try and work out that verse when I 
go home.” 

“I think you’ve commenced already, dear,” 
replied Mrs. Tasker, and then the sisters knelt 
and pleaded with God for the total abstinence 
cause, for the sermon to be preached on the 
following Sabbath evening, and that those who 
heard might receive the message. 

Meanwhile, in another room, Bible, pen, and 
ink before him, the minister was hard at work 
on his subject, and who shall say his thoughts 
were not inspired ? 


In a pretty country house in a certa:i1 town 
in Yorkshire a group of ladies were discussing 
temperance plans and projects over the usual 
cup of tea. 

‘* We have great cause for thankfulness,” one 
of the group was saying. ‘ During the last two 
years the temperance work in this place has 
gone forward with leaps and bounds in every 
direction.” 

“Ever since Miss West came back from 
London,” added another lady. 

‘You mean ever since the Wests, with their 
wealth and influence, threw themselves heart 
and soul into the cause,” suggested the presiding 
genius of the tea-urn, as she handed the last 
speaker another cup. 
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“Yes, but wasn’t it Miss West who influenced 
her father and brothers to join us, and didn’t 
she get stirred up on the subject at some great 
temperance congress or something of the sort in 
London, where she was persuaded to sign the 
pledge?” returned the other conclusively. 

‘TI could not have believed a few years ago 
that Miss West had so much energy and en- 
thusiasm in her,” went on the lady who had 
first spoken. ‘* What an impetus has been given 
to all the local Bands of Hope since she became 
secretary of the district union!” 

‘* And then look at our branch of the B.W.T.A., 
which she had so much to do with starting ! 
You'll have a splendid report to give at the 
anniversary the month after next, Mrs. Went- 
worth.” 

“Indeed I shall,” answered that lady. “I 
only hope everybody will come and bring every- 
body with them to hear it, for we have the 
largest hall in the town to fill.” 

“ Don’t be afraid. Dr. Wells in the chair will 
draw many. However Miss West got him to 
sign I don’t know; all the other temperance folk 
gave him up years ago, and then to ask him to 
preside at our anniversary !"’ 

“Dr. Wells and his wife have so much infiu- 
ence, I’in glad we've got them on our side,”’ 
ventured a quiet little lady, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

‘And so it seems has Miss West. Whoever 
obtained her signature to the pledge obtained a 
host,” replied another. 


In the room where, three years before, Miss 
West’s was the only pledge taken, the Ladies’ 
‘Temperance Meeting was again being held. 

But changes h come to the one-time 
flourishing branch. The energetic secretary— 
to whom we were introduced at the beginning 
of our story—was now working in a large field 
of labour in far-off India, and her place had 
mever been adequately filled. The present 
secretary was unused to the work and seldom 
provided an attractive programme; the new 
president was stiff and formal; and the more 
aggressive members were beginning to feel, ‘‘ It’s 
no use trying to work up our society any more,” 
while the less interested often found “ they were 
too busy to come,’’ or forgot the meeting alto- 
gether. 

This afternoon—after waiting twenty minutes 
past opening time for the ladies to gather—the 
secretary nervously announced that the president 
was too indisposed to attend, and that the 
speaker had disappointed them. After some 
demur, Mrs. Carlton took the president’s vacant 
chair, and the devotional exércises were gone 
through, during which one stranger and two or 
three members arrived. 
whispered conference between the presiding 
lady and the secretary, the former rose and, 
expressing regret that they had no speaker, 
suggested that they should carry on the meet- 
ing as best they could by the members relating 
any fact or incident bearing on the subject of 
total abstinence, which re come under their 
notice lately. A sweet-faced, gentle-toned lady 
—who was always ready to fill up an awkward 
gap—read an interesting little story from a 
temperance newspaper, which she had brought 
in case of emergency, and another member 
gave the somewhat tedious details of a conver- 
sation she had had the previous day with a 
moderate drinker. After that there was a 
painful silence, broken after a few moments by 
Mrs. Carlton saying— 

‘Is there no one else who has a word of 
encouragement or exhortation to pass on to 
us? It seems a pity to close our meeting so soon.” 

But no one responded, till the strange lady 
rose and asked permission to say a few words. 

“Certainly,” was the hearty reply, and the 
look of weariness and discontent on many of 
the ladies’ faces gave way to one of curiosity and 
interest as the stranger made her way to the 
table and turned to face them with a bright 
contagious smile. 

“‘ Dear friends, it was quite by accident that I 
heard of your meeting here this afternoon, but 
I have so often thought of your society with 
feelings of admiration and gratitude that I felt 
I must try and be present. 

‘* Three years ago my only sister—a temperance 
woman, but one who did not feel it her duty to 
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sign the pledge, and who was therefore of little 
real use to the cause—attended one of your 
monthly meetings, held, I believe, in this very 
drawing-room, and was so impressed by what 
she heard here that she signed your pledge. 
Her tongue being now no longer tied by the 
fact that she could not say to victims of 
the habit, ‘Do as I have done,’ she threw her 
whole soulinto the conflict against intemperance, 
for she does nothing half-heartedly ; and when 
she went back to her home in Yorkshire, which was 
a town where the total abstinence cause was in 
a weak and struggling condition, consequent 
upon the scarcity of workers, she seemed to 
rouse the energies and the conscience of the 
whole place on the subject, and since then there 
has been organised a branch of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, and these in 
turn have formed and carry on a monthly 
Gospel Temperance Meeting for working 
women. <A _ letter I received from her 
a few days since was full of gratitude for 
the good which under God she has been 
enabled to do there, and in conclusion she says, 
‘My going to that ladies’ meeting and the 
words I heard there, which induced me to sign 
the pledge, and resolve to do my part to remove 
this great stumbling-block of drink out of the 
way, was, indeed, of God. That afternoon a 
seed was sown, which is bearing fruit in many a 
home to-day.’ Before I sit down I would like 
to say that not only in that town, but also in 
the London district, from which I come, is that 
seed growing and bearing fruit, for on her 
return from your meeting here my sister urged 
my husband to preach a sermon from the text 
she had heard spoken from that afternoon. He 
did so, and one of our deacons, a wealthy man, 
and one who has great influence both in Church 
and business life, but who was a moderate 
drinker, was so impressed that he signed the 
pledge, and the good results which have accrued 
to the cause of temperance by his doing so 
would take me too long to tell. I have men- 
tioned these facts to you, hoping you will be 
encouraged to go on with your work here, for 
though you may not seem to accomplish much, 
yet, if done to God’s glory, He will (as you see 
He has done in the past) prosper your efforts 
until they bring forth a hundredfold.” After 
that, the sweet-voiced, gentle old lady, who had 
read a little story to fill up the time, told how 
she remembered the afternoon that one pledge 
was taken, and how disappointed the secretary 
was until she reminded her that duties were 
ours, results God’s. 


Far away, under Indian skies, a lady mis- 
sionary sat musing with troubled brow. ‘“ Not 
single convert,” she said, sadly; “I must 
have made a mistake in coming here. Had God 
called me to work among the heathen I should 
surely have seen some good done, but all 
is failure. I must give it up.” She rose 
mechanically as she saw a figure approach her 
dwelling, and a moment later was breaking the 
seal of a letter from dear old England. She 
seated herself and began eagerly to devour its 
contents, for letters from the home country 
were welcome as the rain in time of drought. 
Tears began to roll down her cheeks in a few 
moments, and when she had finished she sank 
on her knees. ‘OQ, God, forgive my want of 
faith,”’ she cried, ‘‘and keep me true to Thyself 
and Thy work !”’ 

The letter was from a co-worker in the 
temperance meeting of which she had once 
been secretary, and it contained an account of 
the wondrous results which had followed the 
taking of a certain pledge three years or more 
before. The seed was still springing up and 
bringing forth more fruit, for, encouraged by the 
story, the missionary took up her work again 
among the benighted souls around, in faith and 
patience, and soon her message was received, 
and her efforts crowned with success. The 
influence of that one afternoon’s meeting did 
not end here, nor is it ended now. Like the 
ever-widening rings caused by the throwing of a 
pebble into a stream, so do our actions, ofttimes 
forgotten, continue to bear fruit for good or evil. 
We are not allowed to trace the results more 
than a little way in this life, but in eternity we 
shall know all the blessings which follow the 
faithful doing of any one piece of work. 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN 
IN SOCIETY. 


By Emity A, SaunpEers Jacoss, B.A. 


Tue topic of woman and her position in society 
—taking the word society in the widest sense— 
has of late years occupied a prominent position 
in the literary, the Christian, and the social 
world. Women who dared to assert that the 
sex had a right to political and other privileges, 
such as were enjoyed by men, were in the 
early days opprobriously nicknamed ‘ The 
Shrieking Sisterhood.” Later on, this title got 
softened into ‘The Supporters of Women’s 
Rights,” and comparatively recently it has been 
changed to that indefinite and much mis- 
represented title of ‘‘The New Woman.” In 
fact, so much has the so-called ‘* New Woman” 
been flaunted in one’s face of late, that 
one hardly dares to use the words for fear of 
being misunderstood. Even when used strictly 
in its original sense of a woman who is desirous 
of obtaining social and political rights, such as 
are accorded to the other sex, and of to a certain 
degree emancipating her weaker sisters from the 
tyranny of tradition, this term is by no means 
an apt one. Such women have been in existe 
ence in all days. Think of Boadicea, Elizabeth 
of England, Isabella of Castille, Maria Theresa, 
Catharine of Russia, Blanche, mother of 
Louis IX. of France, Jeanne d’Albret, mother 
of Henri Quatre, and a score of other “ strong- 
minded women,” though one must admit that 
such women have been in a very sinall minority. 

But if the term ‘‘ New Woman” is to be applied 
to those who advocate an elevation of the posie 
tion which woman now holds in society, it must 
be well understood that such women are not to 
be credited with the petty desire to rival men in 
masculine attributes and attire—an almost in- 
dispensable attribute of the New Woman of the 
stage. Sucha one does not hold in light esteem the 
institution of marriage and the laws which have 
been made by civilized nations for its regulation ; 
she does not wish to lower the moral standard 
of her sex, but rather to raise that of the opposite 
sex. She has no desire to lose sight of the fact 
that she must of necessity, whether married 
or single, labour under certain disabilities due 
to sex, but she desires that these disabilities, 
which are of very slight importance in compari- 
son with the prominence which has been ‘given 
to them, should not be magnified by the heaping 
upon thein of other and greater ones. 

There are many and diverse views taken on 
the woman question, particularly where it comes 
to the conferring on her of political rights, but 
no man or woman would dare to deny that there 
is one redress which women have a right to 
deinand, and that is, that sin should be called 
sin and treated as such as much when indulged 
in by a inan as by a woman. It is the right to 
equal justice in regard to the moral standard 
that is the chief argument in favour of the so- 
called women’s rights. Women desire to help 
to make the laws, all of which affect them so 
closely, but their chief desire is to have the 
power to protect the weaker members of their 
own sex, and likewise the children, by insisting 
on moral and social reforms which the men of 
themselves are so long in giving them. 

Women want power, not that they may get 
the utmost they can out of the State, but in 
order that they may put the utmost they can 
into it. The argument in the past has been 
that woman's sphere of influence is in her home, 
and that if she exercise that influence aright she 
has enough to do there. All women agree that 
the home is par excellence woman's sphere ; but, 
on the one hand, what about those women who 
have no home ties, and, on the other hand, 
what is the particular virtue in healing a wound 
in preference to preventing its being made ? 
Woman’s work even in the home is terribly 
handicapped by the fact that she must spend so 
much time in endeavouring to surmount ob- 
stacles which ought never to have been put in 
her way. In considering this question of woman’s 
position one cannot help thinking of those words 
of Matthew Henry's, which seem to contain 
the kernel of the whole matter, and which run 
somewhat as follows :—** God made woman, not 
out of man’s head, to rule over him; not out of 
his foot, to be trampled upon by him; but out 
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took a very active pr 
at was hear 


of unimpeachable moral character !” 


We wish to give honour where honour is due, 
and we acknowledge with gratitude the noble 
efforts towards an adjustment of the laws relat- 
ing to morality that have already been made 
of the present members of our Parlia- 
ut still we cannot help feeling, and with 
much justification, as is shown by such events 
as the recent decision of the London County 
Council in reference.to the Empire licence, that 
until woman’s influence is directly felt through 
the power of the ballot box men, as a whole, 
will not make laws which shall be to the dis- 
e of their own sex, although it benefit 


by man 
ment. 


advan 


the weaker sex. 


The arguments are manifold against with- 
holding from women a share in the government 
of the community in which they have to bear 
equal burdens with the men, even pe the 

ly the 
same; but, if there were none other than that 
treated of here, all God-fearing men and women 


burdens may not, in all cases, be act; 


must see that the case is unassailable. 


. Many who work among the people could tell 
us how the position of woman in society is 
affected by the man-made moral laws, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to writers like Sarah 
Grand for having taught women that they have 
as much right to demand absolute purity in 
men as have the men to demand it of them, 
even although our laws do not tell us so. We 
are told that the women are as much to blame as 
the men for an, fig in married life, because 

ve been so ready to accept 
the first offer of marriage that came, regardless 
of the antecedents and the moral character of 
the man who makes the offer; and with that 
But it has 
been the policy of men in times past to keep 
their women “innocent and pure,” and like 
lants, until their own ends have 
been served, and then no matter how rude the 


they should not 


sentiment one heartily concurs. 


hot-house 


awakening. 


John Stuart Mill, in speaking of the prevalent 
idea that the nature of the two sexes adapts 
them to their present distinctive and separate 


functions and position, and renders these appro- 


priate to them, says, ‘* Standing on the ground 


of common sense and the constitution of the 
human mind, I deny that anyone knows or can 
know the nature of the two sexes as long as 
they have only been seen in their present rela- 
tion to one another. If men had ever been 
found in society without women, or women 
without men, or if there had been a society 
of men and women, in which the women were 


not under the control of the men, something 
might have been positively known about the 


mental and moral differences which may be 
inherent in the nature of each. What is now 
called the nature of women is an eminently 
artificial thing—the result of forced repression 
in some directions, unnatural stimulation in 
others. It may be asserted without scruple 
that no other class of dependents have had 
their character so entirely distorted from its 
natural proportions by their relation with their 
masters ; for, if conquered and slave races have 
been in some respects more forcibly repressed, 
whatever in them has not been crushed down b 

an iron heel has generally been let alone, and, 
if left with any liberty of development, it 
has developed itself according to its own laws ; 
but in the case of women a hothouse and stove 
cultivation has always been carried on of some 
of the capabilities of their nature, for the benefit 
und pleasure of their masters. Then, because 
certain products of the general vital force 
sprout luxuriantly and reach a great develop- 
ment in this heated atmosphere and under this 
active nurture and watering, while other shoots 


from the same root, which are left outside in 


ge side, to be a companion and helpmate for 


It is a recognised fact that where women 
have exercised practical influence in a con- 
stituency the moral tone of that constituency 
has been perceptibly raised. A gentleman who 
in provincial municipal 
denouncing the bill which 
iven women the vote in those elections, 
and on being asked the reason for his dislike to 
it he said, ‘“‘ Oh, we have such trouble now to 
get a candidate who is qualified; for now that 
the women have votes the candidates must be 
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the wintry air, with ice purposely hea all 
round them, have a stunted Teowinn and some 
are burnt off with fire and disappear; men, 
with that inability to recognise their own work 
which distinguishes the unanalytic mind, indo- 
lently believe that the tree grows of itself in 
the way they have made it grow, and that it 
would die if one-half of it were not kept in 
a vapour bath and the other half in the snow.” 

omen need educating ? Yes, and there is 
no better instrument of education than the 
franchise. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


BorH at Oxford and Cambridge the effort to 
secure the admission of women students who 

ss the necessary examinations to the B.A. 

egree has failed. At Oxford, as previously 

reported, the resolution for allowing women to 
receive the B.A. degree, after fulfilling all the 
conditions as to residence and passing the 
examination required from men, was rejected 
by 215 votes to 140. The next alternative pro- 
position, namely, that women so qualified for 
the de 
signed by the Chancellor, was also rejected by 
178 to 111. The succession of other resolutions 
—compromises of one and another description 
—were then rapidly flung out, as pleasing 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the 
woman’s cause. Thus, then, for the present, 
men will continue to appropriate to their own 
exclusive benefit’ all the advantages of Oxford 
degrees. 

At Cambridge the matter was less advanced, 
and the result is very curious. The proposal 
there was not to settle anything, but only to 
oo a committee to consider whether women 
should be admitted to degrees, and, if so, to 
which ones, and on what terms? This mere 
motion for inquiring was passed without a 
division; but the next resolution, nominating 
certain gentlemen to be the members of the 
committee, was rejected. Hence, the sapient 
conclusion is that there shall be a committee, 
but that no members of it shall be named. By 
this means the question is shelved for the 
present. 

Discussion on these resolutions was almost 
formal, the whole question having been 
thoroughly threshed out previously in memorials, 
circulars, newspaper correspondence, individual 
manifestoes, and magazine articles. These 
various printed documents were the more in- 
teresting, because in them women could (and 
did) plead their own cause ; while the brief and 
perfunctory verbal discussions when the resolu- 
tions were propounded ‘were necessarily con- 
fined to men, who alone have places in the 
“congregation ” of the University. 

AT OXFORD 
the following were some of the leading features 
in the debate :— 

The first of the speakers was Mr. Grose, 
Queen’s, who, in answer to the argument that 
the B.A. would lead to the M.A. degree, replied 
that the University could at any time draw the 
line when it chose, but that if the B.A. were 
given now there would be no agitation for the 
M.A. for some time to come. As for the 
scheme that women should have a University 
of their own, they had replied that they did not 
want it and would not have it. Besides, it was 
a mere unattainable ideal. As for the argument 
that the class list, and not the degree, was the 
thing of value, did the undergraduates take that 
view ? Granted the proposed resolution involved 
a change in the University, yet it was no such 

eat change. A few picked women would be 
rought to the University—that was all. For 
this change the moment was ripe, for the 
women’s schools were now organised. And 
women were already taught—and_ taught 
generously, he gratefully acknowledged—at the 
University ; and, as they were here, was this 
University to take no account of them except 
as a@ mere examining body ? , 

Mr. Strachan Davidson, Balliol, led on the 
other side. He argued that to dub women 
B.A.’s of Oxford was to give them an unreal 
title. The essential of an Oxford B.A. was, not 
exaininations, but the career—the life. The 


e should receive in its stead a diploma 


mere matriculation was a trifle. You could not 
introduce a woman to the life of which it was a 
symbol. If a title, therefore, was given to 
women, it should be a title not implying mem- 
bership. As for the cry of justice—that the 
bread was being kept out of the women’s 
mouths—he had suggested a remedy in a 
University of their own; but Mr. Grose and 
his friends “ did not want it and would not have 
it.” They would have nothing but a recognition 
of women in the University as the equals of 
men. That was their fetish, and to that the 

were ready to sacrifice the University itself, 
and the best interests of women too. For to 
allow degrees was to enforce degrees. Finally, 
he pointed out that, the resolution adopted, its 
supporters would at once be at variance with 
re to ulterior steps, as they were at Cam- 
bridge. Then the extreme left would, as always, 
So ahead, and the moderates would limp 

er. 

The President of Magdalen was glad that no 
argument had been based upon the supposed 
intellectual inferiority of women; as far as the 
innovation affected men, Greek would be the 
only study that could possibly be imperilled. 
As for the women, they already had co-educa- 
tion. On the other hand, were there no dis- 
advantages in the artificial system of separation ? 
At present the value of the degree was over- 
estimated. When they got it women would find 
out its true value. He reminded Congregetion 
that the demand was part of a larger and uni- 
versal movement, which would advance hcw- 
ever they decided. 

Mr. Henderson had been convinced by reading 
the literature of the subject that the arguments 
against the resolution were such as might be 
understood by any simple person, such as mem- 
bers of Congregation, while those in its favour 
were subtle, and could only be grasped by a 
violent intellectual exertion. The increase of 
women students at Oxford would be either slight 
or great. If slight, why make such revolutionary 
changes? If great, then the objections were 
indeed formidable. It was declared to be vital 
to the education of women, and yet it was 
asserted that it would concern only a few. 

Professor Dicey waved aside ideal schemes of 
women’s Universities, questions of matricula- 
tion, and the like, and would address himself 
to the real arguments. First, as to the alleged 
injury to women, it was idle to argue thus when 
the leading authorities among the women them- 
selves held the contrary view. Then it was a 
contradiction to say that the B.A. was no ad- 
vantage, and yet that it would attract all the 
women. As for the “strict” or systematic 
course, its constricting force in education was 
invaluable. The ordinary defect in a woman’s 
education was that of vague dissemination. 
Then as to the injury to Oxford as a University 
for men. The objection came too late, at that 
stage of co-education. A few more students 
would not affect the problem. Co-education 
had stood the test at Cambridge. In fact, 
co-education as it already existed involved 
all the rest. The outlook ranged far beyond 
the immediate question. Was the Uni- 
versity prepared or not to take its pat 
in the education of women—i.e., of alf 
the nation? The time was come when the 
question must be faced. They were reproached 
with enthusiasm. But who were the enthusiasts ? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain. It would not surprise him 
to find Parliament hereafter taking in hand 
what would be better done by the University 
itself. Let them hesitate before erpon & 
movement which they might delay, but which 
they would certainly not end. 

The resolution was then put, and was lost, the 
numbers being—215 non placet, and 140 placet. 
The debate on the other resolutions was then 
adjourned. On its being resumed the following 
week, the second resolution—for 

A Dirtoma IN Pace OF THE DEGREE 
—was brought forward. 

Professor Pelham, speaking in its favour, said 
women might not attend bump suppers or be 
members of clubs, but in other 1espects 
their life at Oxford was on the same 
footing as that of men. Whether they stayed 
one year or three, they possessed the stamp of 
Oxford just as much as any undergraduate. 
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Residence in the case of women was also con- 
sidered of great importance outside Oxford. 
It was complained that the granting of this 
resolution would tend to a direct and closer 
competition with men, and increase that 
struggle for existence which was at present 
sufficiently great. He himself had a far greater 
dread of the position which now existed, in 
which women students under the greatest 
disadvantages worked at home for examinations. 
The strict course was said to oppose freedom of 
women’s education. He would say rather that 
it opposed chaos. It really only restricted 
study in one direction, and that was by com- 

ling an examination in a small amount of 

atin and Greek. The opposition really indi- 
cated the remains of the old feeling, that solid 
knowledge of serious subjects was only meant 
for men, and that women were unfitted for the 
study of Greek and Latin. In answer, he 
would remind the house that the progress of the 
women’s movement was strewn with the wreck 
of theories as to the abilities and wishes of 
women. He himself would welcome the time 
when both sexes should be equally educated in 
Greek and Latin. 

The Rector of Exeter opposed the resolution. 
On the division the voting was as under—Placet, 
111; non placet, 178. Majority against, 67. 

The third resolution was then brought for- 
ward. It was “That women who have kept 
residence at Oxford for not less than four Terms 
in a place of residence approved by the 
University, and who have passed any of the 
examinations of women held by the delegates 
of local examinations, shall receive a certificate 
stating the terms kept and the examinations 
passed.” The Master of Balliol supposed the 
recent majority consisted largely of men who 
had voted on special grounds. He imagined 
that these temporary causes would disappear, 
and he and they would be in accord in a few 
years’ time. A vote was taken as under— 
Placet, 11; non-placet, 284. Majority against, 278. 

The fourth resolution was proposed by Mr. 
R. Macan (University), and was that ‘‘ Women 
who have passed (under the same regulations as 

.apply to undergraduates) all the examinations 
required for the degree of B.A. shall receive a 
certificate stating the examinations passed, and 
certifying that so far as passing examinations is 
concerned they have satisfied the conditions 
under which undergraduates are entitled to 
supplicate for the degree of B.A.” He contended 
that this was a plain recognition of facts, and 
interfered with no questions of freedom or any- 
thing else. Professor Case said that there was 
not a woman existing who had fulfilled the con- 
ditions mentioned in Resolution 4. Therefore 
it was only arranged for the woman of the 
future. The house divided—Placet, 35; non- 
placet, 254; majority against, 219. 

The fifth and concluding resolution was that 
women who have passed any of the examina- 
tions included in the ‘‘ Oxford University Ex- 
aminations for Women " under the supervision 
of the delegates of local examination, shall 
receive a diploma stating the college, hall, or 
other educational body, if any, to which the 
student has belonged, and the examination or 
examinations passed. It was expected that the 
division on this resolution woul be extremely 
close, and the result justified the anticipation, 
for amidst considerable excitement the numbers 
were announced as follows :—Placet, 136; non- 
placet, 140; majority against, 4. 

Congregation thus rejected the whole of the 
resolutions submitted to them on the subject. 

At CAMBRIDGE 
the first discussion was held by the Senate, 
which did not vote. In the course of it, 
the Master of Peterhouse thought that only 
women reading for honours should be admitted 
to membership of the University. For 
the present he was in favour of giving only the 
B.A. degree and its privileges, and would very 
much regret the admission of women to m2m- 
bership of the Senate. As to the intellec.ual 
‘standard of Cambridge he had no fears from the 
admission of women.—Mr. H. R. Tottenham, 
St. John’s College, objected equally to all pro- 
posals for granting further privileges to women 
on the ground that the University should take 
no further responsibilities. Some depart- 
ments would be overcrowded, and further, 


‘power of the University. 
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the endowments of the University were 
originally given for men.—The Master of 
Trinity was impressed with the importance 
of the question as affecting not only Newnham 
and Girton, but the education of girls throughout 
England. For his part, he thankfully voted for 
the appointment of a syndicate. He would 
begin by making two admissions. After a most 
careful consideration he could not see that the 
admission of women to the full B.A. degree 
would have any injurious effect on men. If any 
injury were done by the admission of women to 
the courses in Cambridge that was already 
settled ; but, as a matter of fact, men had not 
in any way suffered from the change. At the 
same time, he thought no women should be 
admitted other than those reading for honours. 
As to the admission of women to M.A. degree, 
he thought that, on the ground of caution, such 
a step should be postponed for a considerable 
time, but he could not foresee that any evil 
was likely to ensue. If all privileges were 
granted and women were adinitted to pro- 
fessorships, lectureships, and other offices 
in the University, he had no fear that the intel- 
lectual life in Cambridge would be lowered. 
Experience tended to the belief that the influence 
of women would not be used in any revolu- 
tionary manner. He had, however, iitticulties 
and misgivings as to the admission of women to 
the full membership of the University in the 
interests of women. He feared it would 
eventually be impossible to exclude those 
women who did not wish to read for honours, 
but his chief fear was that it would interfere 
with the liberty of education which at present 
women enjoyed. If they became members of 
the University the education of women through- 
out the country would be fettered and per- 


men. 


were most concerned with the higher education 
of women regarding the system of education 
which, in their judgment, would be best for 
women. Until this was forthcoming women 
should patiently wait a little longer——The 
Master of Christ’s, in many points, agreed with 
the Master of Trinity, especially as to his views 
as to the preliminary examinations. 
the arguments used against this movement 
were entirely illusory. For example, no 
proposal had ever been made to admit women 
to men’s colleges. Such a step was outside the 
The colleges were 
able to protect themselves. He favoured this 
change not only in the interests of women but 
as a material gain to the University itself. If 
they did not give women degrees they would 
certainly go to other Universities, and a very 
large section of the best students would be lost. 
With regard to the composition of the syndicate 
it was his opinion that it should consist of those 
persons who desired something to be done as 
opposed to nothing. He thought, however, 
that it would be the duty of the syndicate to 
draw up alternative proposals and submit to the 
Senate whether, for example, the B.A. degree 
and its privileges should be offered, or the M.A. 
degree, with the full membership of the Senate. 
He sincerely hoped that women might be 
admitted to f privileges.—Dr. Postgate, 
Trinity College, considered that it would be 
possible to take a middle course, and to grant 
to women titular degrees, and he hoped that 
that would be represented on the syndicate.— 
Professor Marshall urged that there would be 
no harm in granting the B.A. degree if that 
were really a permanent arrangement. The 
question was really one of numbers, If the 
number of women admitted to the University 
could be kept to ten per cent. of the whole body 
no serious Kania would arise in having women 
amongst them, but he failed to see how any 
such guarantee could be given. The step taken 
now would be irretraceable, and he was of opinion 
that if there was so little as one chance in fifty 
it would be a failure it should not be taken.— 
Dr. Sidgwick stated that the tendency in America 
had been to bring the women’s colleges into 
closer relationship with the men’s Universities. 
So far as England was concerned the movement 
for the education of women had begun originally 
in Cambridge with the informal admission of 


women to lectures, though the University of ! 


recognition to women. 
far behind other institutions, and he thought 
the time had come for a forward step. 
40 professors in the University, 39 had consented 
to women attending their lectures. His own 
experience of a mixed class had been altogether 
favourable.—Dr. Jackson, Trinity College, hear- 
tily desired that all University degrees and pri- 
vileges should be open to women. 
that the’ University would gain much by the 
admission of women to the membership of the 
Senate. 


manently assimilated to the system adapted for 
He thought that they should have a 
carefully considered opinion of women who 
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London had been before them in giving official 
In that they were left 


Out of 


He believed 


The discussion then terminated. 
It will be seen that in the above discussion 


the question that caused the real difference of 
opinion was hardly the admission of women to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree, to which there 
was not one intelligible ground of objection 
offered. 
with its resultant right to sit and vote in the 
government of the 
pean that some of the owners of that 
e 


It was the Master of Arts Degree, 
and the 


University, 

gree would claim even Professorships, Fellow- 
ships, and other financial benefits attached to 
an M.A. degree in the case of men, that really 
aroused animosity. The testimony of the 
Master of Trinity to the intellectual intluence 
of women was interesting, as that gentleman 
married Miss Ramsay, the lady who, a few 
years ago, took the very highest place in 
Classical Honours at Cambridge, above all the 
men students. : 

There were various meetings in opposition to 
the women’s degrees, at which clergymen were 
shown to be chief opponents. Bishop Selwyn, 
for instance, made a speech that would have 
beseemed an old monk, but that strikes us as much 
out of place in a world where boys and girls and 
men and women meet in all sorts of ways, 
elevating and improving each other. He said :— 
“If women were granted the existing B.A. 
degree it was impossible to prevent them from 
proceeding to M.A., or higher degrees, or to kee 
the colleges reserved for men. Women woul 
demand fellowships and endowments for re- 
search. The demand now made was in 
effect that in all ways and for all time 
men and women were to compete in the 
University on equal terms. He hoped that 
the University would not make a concession 
which, in his opinion, would have a most 
disastrous effect in the future. It was a terrible 
risk to throw into one common crucible the 
education of men and women. Women would 
be pulled down by contact with the rougher, 
coarser nature of men, and it was not to stop 
women from being educated but from lot 
degraded that he opposed a step which woul 
lead to the assimilation of the education of men 
and women.” 

The peeping out of the mercenary objection, 
scat by a false and insulting pretence of 
preserving the morals of women and preventin 
learning from making them coarse and degraded, 
is, alas! only a repetition of much of the 
historical controversy on such matters. 

Amongst the ablest contributions to the true 
discussion—that in print—were those of Miss 
Emily Davies, Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Helen 
Gladstone, and Dr. Sophie Bryant. In Miss 
Gladstone's letter the following record was 
cited :— 

“Finally, if it is still thought that the feebler 
brain of women must lead to the lowering of 
the standard of University examinations if they 
are allowed to pass them, we may perhaps be 
permitted to give the following facts. Last 
year we had at Newnham 157 students, of 
whom 49 were sent in for the tripos exami- 
nations of 1895; one of these was compelled 
to take an agrotat, the other 48 all 
passed in honours, one-fourth obtaining 
first-classes and one-half second-classes. A 
remarkable feature throughout our experience 
of Cambridge has been the small proportion of 
third to second classes. This, of course, I do 
not mention as any indication of intellectual 
superiority of women to men, as doubtless the 
women students are, as a rule, only sent to the 
University when they have intellectual tastes, 
or have professional objects in view. But had 
the tendency of opening the examinations to 
women been what is alleged, it would Ad 
have shown itself in a preponderance of third- 
classes.” 
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It is a recognised fact that where women 
have exercised practical influence in a con- 
stituency the moral tone of that constituency 
has been perceptibly raised. A gentleman who 
took a very active in provincial municipal 
elections was heard denouncing the bill which 
had given women the vote in those elections, 
and on being asked the reason for his dislike to 
it he said, “Oh, we have such trouble now to 
get a candidate who is apart for now that 
the women have votes the candidates must be 
of unimpeachable moral character !” 

We wish to give honour where honour is due, 
and we acknowledge with gratitude the noble 
efforts towards an adjustment of the laws relat- 
ing to morality that have already been made 
by many of the present members of our Parlia- 
ment. But still we cannot help feeling, and with 
much justification, as is shown by such events 
as the recent decision of the London County 
Council in referenceto the Empire licence, that 


until woman’s influence is directly felt through 


the power of the ballot box men, as & whole, 
will not make laws which shall be to the dis- 
advantage of their own sex, although it benefit 
the weaker sex. 


The arguments are manifold against with- 


holding from women a share in the government 
of the community in which they have to bear 


equal burdens with the men, even although the 


burdens may not, in all cases, be act 


must see that the case is unassailable. 


. Many who work among the people could tell 
us how the position of woman in society is 


affected by the man-made moral laws, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to writers like Sarah 
Grand for having taught women that they have 
as much right to demand absolute purity in 
men as have the men to demand it of them, 
even although our laws do not tell usso. We 
are told that the women are as much to blame as 
the men for unhappiness in married life, because 
they should not Vac been so ready to accept 
the first offer of marriage that came, regardless 
of the antecedents and the moral character of 
the man who makes the offer; and with that 
sentiment one heartily concurs. But it has 
been the policy of men in times past to keep 
their women “innocent and pure,” and like 
hot-house plants, until their own ends have 
been oid and then no matter how rude the 
awakening. 

John Stuart Mill, in speaking of the prevalent 
idea that the nature of the two sexes adapts 
them to their present distinctive and separate 
functions and position, and renders these appro- 
priate to them, says, ‘‘ Standing on the ground 
of common sense and the constitution of the 
human mind, I deny that anyone knows or can 
know the nature of the two sexes as long as 
they have only been seen in their present rele- 
tion to one another. If men had ever been 
found in society without women, or women 
without men, or if there had been a society 
of men and women, in which the women were 
not under the control of the men, something 


might have been positively known about the 


mental and moral differences which may be 
inherent in the nature of each. What is now 
called the nature of women is an eminently 
artificial thing—the result of forced repression 
in some directions, unnatural stimulation in 
others. It may be asserted without scruple 
that no other class of dependents have had 
their character so entirely distorted from its 
natural proportions by their relation with their 
masters ; for, if conquered and slave races have 
been in some respects more forcibly repressed, 
whatever in them has not been crushed down b 

an iron heel has generally been let alone, and, 
if left with any liberty of development, it 
has developed itself according to its own laws ; 
but in the case of women a hothouse and stove 
cultivation has always been carried on of some 
of the capabilities of their nature, for the benefit 
wnd pleasure of their masters. Then, because 
certain products of the general vital force 
sprout luxuriantly and reach a great develop- 


ment in this heated atmosphere and under this 
active nurture and watering, while other shoots 
from the same root, which are left outside in 
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of his side, to be a companion and helpmate for 
him.” 


ly the 
same; but, if there were none other than that 
treated of here, all God-fearing men and women 


the wintry air, with ice purposely hea ed all 
round them, have a stunted growth, and some 
are burnt off with fire and disappear; men, 
with that inability to recognise their own work 
which distinguishes the unanalytic mind, indo- 
lently believe that the tree grows of itself in 
the way they have made it grow, and that it 
would die if one-half of it were not kept in 
a vapour bath and the other half in the snow.” 

omen need educating? Yes, and there is 
no better instrument of education than the 
franchise. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


Bors at Oxford and Cambridge the effort to 
secure the admission of women students who 
a the necessary examinations to the B.A. 
egree has failed. At Oxford, as previously 
reported, the resolution for allowing women to 
receive the B.A. degree, after fulfilling all the 
conditions as to residence and passing the 
examination required from men, was rejected 
by 215 votes to 140. The next alternative pro- 
position, namely, that women so qualified for 
the degree should receive in its stead a diploma 
signed by the Chancellor, was also rejected by 
178 to 111. The succession of other resolutions 
—compromises of one and another description 
—were then rapidly flung out, as pleasing 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the 
woman’s cause. Thus, then, for the present, 
mien will continue to appropriate to their own 
exclusive benefit’ all the advantages of Oxford 
degrees. 

At Cambridge the matter was less advanced, 
and the result is very curious. The proposal 
there was not to settle anything, but only to 
apa a committee to consider whether women 
should be admitted to degrees, and, if so, to 
which ones, and on what terms? This mere 
motion for inquiring was passed without a 
division; but the next resolution, nominating 
certain gentlemen to be the members of the 
committee, was rejected. Hence, the sapient 
conclusion is that there shall be a committee, 
but that no members of it shall be named. By 
this means the question is shelved for the 
present. 

Discussion on these resolutions was almost 
formal, the whole question having been 
thoroughly threshed out previously in memorials, 
circulars, newspaper correspondence, individual 
manifestoes, and magazine articles. These 
various printed documents were the more in- 
teresting, because in them women could (and 
did) plead their own cause ; while the brief and 
perfunctory verbal discussions when the resolu- 
tions were propounded were necessarily con- 
fined to men, who alone have places in the 
“congregation ” of the University. 

AT OXFORD 
the following were some of the leading features 
in the debate :— 

The first of the speakers was Mr. Grose, 
Queen’s, who, in answer to the argument that 
the B.A. would lead to the M.A. degree, replied 
that the University could at any time draw the 
line when it chose, but that if the B.A. were 
given now there would be no agitation for the 
M.A. for some time to come. As for the 
scheme that women should have a University 
of their own, they had replied that they did not 
want it and would not have it. Besides, it was 
a, mere unattainable ideal. As for the argument 
that the class list, and not the degree, was the 
thing of value, did the undergraduates take that 
view? Granted the proposed resolution involved 
a change in the University, yet it was no such 
great change. A few picked women would be 
brought to the University—that was all. For 
this change the moment was ripe, for the 
women’s schools were now organised. And 
women were already taught—and_ taught 
generously, he gratefully acknowledged—at the 
University ; and, as they were here, was this 
University to take no account of them except 
as a mere examining body ? . 

Mr. Strachan Davidson. Balliol, led on the 
other side. He argued that to dub women 
B.A.’s of Oxford was to give them an unreal 
title. The essential of an Oxford B.A. was, not 
exmninations, but the career—the life. The 


bridge. 


tion. 


mere matriculation was a trifle. You could not 
introduce a woman to the life of which it was a 


symbol. If a title, therefore, was given to 
women, it should be a title not implying mem- 
bership. As for the cry of justice—that the 
bread was being kept out of the women's 
mouths—he had suggested a remedy in a 
University of their own; but Mr. Grose and 


his friends “did not want it and would not have 


it.” They would have nothing but a recognition 
of women in the University as the equals of 
men. That was their fetish, and to that the 
were ready to sacrifice the University itself, 
and the best interests of women too. For to 
allow degrees was to enforce degrees. Finally, 
he pointed out that, the resolution adopted, its 
supporters would at once be at variance with 
re to ulterior steps, as they were at Cam- 
Then the extreme left would, as always, 
se ahead, and the moderates would limp 
after. 

The President of Magdalen was glad that no 
argument had been based upon the supposed 


intellectual inferiority of women; as far as the 


innovation affected men, Greek would be the 
only study that could possibly be imperilled. 
As for the women, they already had co-educa- 
On the other hand, were there no dis- 
advantages in the artificial system of separation ? 
At present the value of the degree was over- 
estimated. When they got it women would find 
out its true value. He reminded Congregetion 
that the demand was part of a larger and uni- 
versal movement, which would advance hcw- 
ever they decided. 

Mr. Henderson had been convinced by reading 
the literature of the subject that the arguments 
against the resolution were such as might be 
understood by any simple person, such as mem- 
bers of Congregation, while those in its favour 
were subtle, and could only be grasped by a 
violent intellectual exertion. The increase of 
women students at Oxford would be either slight 
or great. If slight, why make such revolutionary 
changes? If great, then the objections were 
indeed formidable. It was declared to be vital 


to the education of women, and yet it was 


asserted that it would concern only a few. 
Professor Dicey waved aside ideal schemes of 
women’s Universities, questions of matricula- 


tion, and the like, and would address himself 
to the real arguments. 
injury to women, it was idle to argue thus when 
the leading authorities among the women them- 


First, as to the alleged 


selves held the contrary view. Then it was a 


contradiction to say that the B.A. was no ad- 


vantage, and yet that it would attract all the 
women. As for the “strict” or systematic 
course, its constricting force in education was 


invaluable. The ordinary defect in a woman’s 


education was that of vague dissemination. 
Then as to the injury to Oxford as a University 
for men. The objection came too late, at that 
stage of co-education. A few more students 
would not affect the problem. Co-education 
had stood the test at Cambridge. In fact, 
co-education as it already existed involved 
all the rest. The outlook ranged far beyond 
the immediate question. Was the Uni- 
versity prepared or not to take its pait 
in the education of women—i.e., of half 
the nation? ‘The time was come when the 
question must be faced. They were reproached 
with enthusiasm. But who were the enthusiasts ? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain. It would not surprise him 
to find Parliament hereafter taking in hand 
what would be better done by the University 
itself. Let them hesitate before opposing a 
movement which they might delag: bat which 
they would certainly not end. 

The resolution was then put, and was lost, the 
numbers being—215 non placet, and 140 placet. 
The debate on the other resolutions was then 
adjourned. On its being resumed the following 
week, the second resolution—for 

A Diptoma IN PLACE OF THE DEGREE 
—was brought forward. 

Professor Pelham, speaking in its favour, said 
women might not attend bump suppers or be 
members of clubs, but in other 1espects 
their life at Oxford was on the same 
footing as that of men. Whether they stayed 
one year or three, they possessed the stamp of 
Oxford just as much as any undergraduate. 
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Residence in the case of women was also con- 
sidered of great importance outside Oxford. 
It was complained that the granting of this 
resolution would tend to a direct and closer 
competition with men, and increase that 
struggle for existence which was at present 
sufficiently great. He himself had a far greater 
dread of the position which now existed, in 
which women students under the greatest 
disadvantages worked at home for examinations. 
The strict course was said to oppose freedom of 
women’s education. He would say rather that 
it opposed chaos. It really only restricted 
study in one direction, and that was by com- 
pene an examination in a small amount of 

atin and Greek. The opposition really indi- 
cated the remains of the old feeling, that solid 
knowledge of serious subjects was only meant 
for men, and that women were unfitted for the 
study of Greek and Latin. In answer, he 
would remind the house that the progress of the 
women’s movement was strewn with the wreck 
of theories as to the abilities and wishes of 
women. He himself would welcome the time 
when both sexes should be equally educated in 
Greek and Latin. 

The Rector of Exeter opposed the resolution. 
On the division the voting was as under—Placet, 
111; non placet, 178. Majority against, 67. 

The third resolution was then brought for- 
ward. It was “That women who have kept 
residence at Oxford for not less than four Terms 
in a place of residence approved by the 
University, and who have passed any of the 
examinations of women held by the delegates 
of local examinations, shall receive a certificate 
stating the terms kept and the examinations 
passed.” The Master of Balliol supposed the 
recent majority consisted largely of men who 
had voted on special grounds. He imagined 
that these temporary causes would disappear, 
and he and they would be in accord in a few 
years’ time. A vote was taken as under— 
Placet, 11;non-placet, 284. Majority against, 273. 

The fourth resolution was proposed by Mr. 
R. Macan (University), and was that ‘* Women 
who have passed (under the same regulations as 

apply to undergraduates) all the examinations 
required for the degree of B.A. shall receive a 
certificate stating the examinations passed, and 
certifying that so far as passing examinations is 
concerned they have satisfied the conditions 
under which undergraduates are entitled to 


supplicate for the degree of B.A.” He contended 


that this was a plain recognition of facts, and 
interfered with no questions of freedom or any- 
thing else. Professor Case said that there was 
not a woman existing who had fulfilled the con- 
ditions mentioned in Resolution 4. Therefore 
it was only arranged for the woman of the 
future. The house divided—Placet, 35; non- 
placet, 254; majority against, 219. 

The fifth and concluding resolution was that 
women who have passed any of the examina- 
tions included in the ‘‘ Oxford University Ex- 
aminations for Women ” under the supervision 
of the delegates of local examination, shall 
receive a diploma stating the college, hall, or 
other educational body, if any, to which the 
student has belonged, and the examination or 
examinations passed. It was expected that the 
division on this resolution would be extremely 
close, and the result justified the anticipation, 
for amidst considerable excitement the numbers 
were announced as follows :—Placet, 136 ; non- 
placet, 140; majority against, 4. 

Congregation thus rejected the whole of the 
resolutions submitted to them on the subject. 

AT CAMBRIDGE 
the first discussion was held by the Senate, 
which did not vote. In the course of it, 
the Master of Peterhouse thought that only 
women reading for honours should be admitted 
to membership of the University. For 
the present he was in favour of giving only the 
B.A. degree and its privileges, and would very 
much regret the admission of women to m2m- 
bership of the Senate. As to the intellecjual 
‘standard of Cambridge he had no fears from the 
admission of women.—Mr. H. R. Tottenham, 
St. John’s College, objected equally to all pro- 
posals for granting further privileges to women 
en the ground that the University should take 
no further responsibilities. Some depart- 
ments would be overcrowded, and further, 


the endowments 
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of the University were 
originally given for men.—The Master of 
Trinity was impressed with the importance 


of the question as affecting not only Newnham 


and Girton, but the education of girls throughout 
England. For his part, he thankfully voted for 


the appointment of a syndicate. He would 


begin by making two admissions. After a most 
careful consideration he could not see that the 
admission of women to the full B.A. degree 
would have any injurious effect on men. If any 
injury were done by the admission of women to 
the courses in Cambridge that was already 
settled; but, as a matter of fact, men had not 
in any way suffered from the change. At the 
same time, he thought no women should be 
admitted other than those reading for honours. 
As to the admission of women to M.A. degree, 
he thought that, on the ground of caution, such 
a step should be postponed for a considerable 
time, but he could not foresee that any evil 
was likely to ensue. If all privileges were 
granted and women were admitted to pro- 
fessorships, lectureships, and other offices 
in the University, he had no fear that the intel- 
lectual life in Cambridge would be lowered. 
Experience tended to the belief that the influence 
of women would not be used in any revolu- 
tionary manner. He had, however, difficulties 
and misgivings as to the admission of women to 
the full membership of the University in the 
interests of women. He feared it would 
eventually be impossible to exclude those 
women who did not wish to read for honours, 
but his chief fear was that it would interfere 


the University the education of women through- 
out the country would be fettered and per- 


men. 


were most concerned with the higher education 
of women regarding the system of education 
which, in their judgment, would be best for 
women. Until this was forthcoming women 
should patiently wait a little longer.—The 
Master of Christ’s, in many points, agreed with 
the Master of Trinity, especially as to his views 
as to the preliminary examinations. 
the arguments ee against this movement 
were entirely illusory. For example, no 
proposal had ever been made to admit women 
to men’s colleges. Such a step was outside the 


‘power of the University. The colleges were 


able to protect themselves. He favoured this 
change not only in the interests of women but 
as a material gain to the University itself. If 
they did not give women degrees they would 
certainly go to other Universities, and a very 
large section of the best students would be lost. 
With regard to the composition of the syndicate 
it was his opinion that it should consist of those 
persons who desired something to be done as 
opposed to nothing. He thought, however, 
that it would be the duty of the syndicate to 
draw up alternative proposals and submit to the 
Senate whether, for example, the B.A. degree 
and its privileges should be offered, or the M.A. 
degree, with the full membership of the Senate. 
He sincerely hoped that women might be 
admitted to full. privileges.—Dr. Postgate, 
Trinity College, considered that it would be 
possible to take a middle course, and to grant 
to women titular degrees, and he hoped that 
that would be represented on the syndicate.— 
Professor Marshall urged that there would be 
no harm in granting the B.A. degree if that 
were really a permanent arrangement. The 
question was really one of numbers. If the 
number of women admitted to the University 
could be kept to ten per cent. of the whole body 
no serious harm would arise in having women 
amongst them, but he failed to see how any 
such guarantee could be given. The step taken 
now would be irretraceable, and he was of opinion 
that if there was so little as one chance in fifty 
it would be a failure it should not be taken.— 
Dr. Sidgwick stated that the tendency in America 
had been to bring the women’s colleges into 
closer relationship with the men’s Universities. 
So far as England was concerned the movement 
for the education of women had begun originally 
in Cambridge with the informal admission of 


women to lectures, though the University of | 


the time had come for a forward step. 
40 professors in the University, 39 had consented 
to women attending their lectures. His own 
experience of a mixed class had been altogether 
favourable.—Dr. Jackson, Trinity College, hear- 
tily desired that all University degrees and _pri- 
vileges should be open to women. 
that the’ University would gain much by the 
admission of women to the membership of the 
Senate. 


with the liberty of education which at present 
women enjoyed. If they became members of 


manently assimilated to the system adapted for 
He thought that they should have a 
carefully considered opinion of women who 


Many of 
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London had been before them in giving official 
recognition to women. In that they were left 
far behind other institutions, and he mone 
Out 


He believed 


The discussion then terminated. 
It will be seen that in the above discussion 


the question that caused the real difference of 
opinion was hardly the admission of women to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree, to which there 
was not one intelligible ground of objection 
offered. It was the Master of Arts Degree, 
with its resultant right to sit and vote in the 
government of the University, and the 
possibility that some of the owners of that 
degree would claim even Professorships, Fellow- 
ships, and other financial benefits attached to 
an M.A. degree in the case of men, that really 
aroused animosity. The testimony of the 
Master of Trinity to the intellectual intluence 
of women was interesting, as that gentleman 
married Miss Ramsay, the lady who, a few 
years ago, took the very highest place in 
Classical Honours at Cambridge, above all the 
men students. ; 

There were various meetings in opposition to 
the women’s degrees, at which clergymen were 
shown to be chief opponents. Bishop Selwyn, 
for instance, made a speech that would have 
beseemed an old monk, but that strikes us as much 
out of place in a world where boys and girls and 
men and women meet in all sorts of ways, 
elevating and improving each other. He said :-— 
“Tf women were granted the existing B.A. 
degree it was impossible to prevent them from 
proceeding to M.A., or higher degrees, or to kee 
the colleges reserved for men. Women woul 
demand fellowships and endowments for re- 
search. The demand now made was in 
effect that in all ways and for all time 
men and women were to compete in the 
University on cqual terms. He hoped that 
the University would not make a concession 
which, in his opinion, would have a most 
disastrous effect in the future. It was a terrible 
risk to throw into one common crucible the 
education of men and women. Women would 
be pulled down by contact with the rougher, 
coarser nature of men, and it was not to stop 
women from being educated but from bewmg 
degraded that he opposed a step which would 
lead to the assimilation of the education of men 
and women.” 

The peeping out of the mercenary objection, 
ee | by a false and insulting pretence of 
preserving the morals of women and pee 
learning from making them coarse and degraded, 
is, alas! only a repetition of much of the 
historical controversy on such matters. 

Amongst the ablest contributions to the true 
discussion—that in print—were those of Miss 
Emily Davies, Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Helen 
Gladstone, and Dr. Sophie Bryant. In Miss 
Gladstone’s letter the following record was 
cited :— 

“Finally, if it is still thought that the feebler 
brain of women must lead to the lowering of 
the standard of University examinations if they 
are allowed to pass them, we may perhaps be 
permitted to give the following facts. Last 
year we had at Newnham 157 students, of 
whom 49 were sent in for the tripos exami- 
nations of 1895; one of these was compelled 
to take an egrotat, the other 48 all 
passed in honours, one-fourth — obtaining 
first-classes and one-half second-classes. A 
remarkable feature throughout our experience 
of Cambridge has been the small proportion of 
third to second classes. This, of course, I do 
not mention as any indication of intellectual 
superiority of women to men, as doubtless the 
women students are, as a rule, only sent to the 
University when they have intellectual tastes, 
or have professional objects in view. But had 
the tendency of opening the examinations to 
women been what is alleged, it would surel 
have shown itself in a preponderance of nied 
classes.” 
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Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., observed —‘‘ The uestion 
of degrees is indeed a question of c ification, 
and our claim is that students should be classed, 
on the conclusion of their course, according to 
the course pursued, and not according to sex. 
Although sex is the fundamental distinction in 
life, it ceases to be a relevant distinction as 
between two persons who have studied the 
same subject with the same tests of success, 
under similar conditions of teaching. Graduates 
are not properly divisible as men and women, 
but as first, second, third class, and the like. 
As students women have these 20 years past been 
claiming that the Universities should class them 
irrespective of sex, and during these 20 years the 
Universities have enabled them to prove that a 
minority of women exists who can take their 

s with men in the lists. It is useless to 
tell women that they should institute and 


build up a University of their own. Their 
distaste for the proposal goes with their 


sense of absurdity in the idea that an 
outside world prone to believe that each 
woman is, as a woman, intellectually inferior, 
would ever value the degrees of a new woman’s 
University as it: values those of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or London. This objection is fatal to the 
= see Why do women with all the younger 
niversities open to them claim to participate 
also in the life of those two great institutions ? 
The reason is obvious enough. Nowhere else 
can be obtained a certain kind of education 
which is valued by women as it is valued by 
men, however slightingly men may speak of it 
when they want women to ask for something 
else. No student can have indulged a taste for 
‘any particular branch of knowledge—mathe- 
matics, classics, philosophy, or any other 
—without knowing that her exclusion from the 
resident Universities meant exclusion from the 
best eo of studying that branch. This 
kind of student wants to know what is being 
taught to and what learnt by her fellow-students 
in that place of learning, and no other, where 
the best students of her kind—not only of her 
sez—are educated. No; women do not want a 
real University of their own; perhaps they 
have not enough first-rate scholars to furnish it. 
They want a small share for themselves in that 
ighest heritage of scholarship which the country 
ords.”’ 

Notwithstanding all this dialectical ability, 
and all the previous efforts made in collecting 
influential signatures, the result was, that by 
186 votes to 171 the ‘‘ Congregation” at Cam- 
bridge refused to name a Committee. Thus at 
both the Universities the women’s claims are 
shelved, and the birthright of the highest cul- 
ture is still denied to the intellect that happens 
to be enshrined in a woman’s form. 

But despite the narrow and selfish combina- 
tion that has ignored the claims of justice, the 
general public is fully converted, by the fact of 
the great successes won by women students in the 
past, to the conviction that opportunities and 
rewards should in the future be opercd to our 
sex; and this temporary check is of small real 
consequence. 


A curFEw ordinance will be introduced in the 
City Council of Rockford, Illinois, for keeping all 
children under 15 years of age ahuteaaded by 
older persons from the streets after nine o’clock. 
At that hour bells will ring throughout the city. 
Enough aldermen have expressed themselves in 
favour of the ordinance to insure its passage. 


* aK * 


Dr. DewaicNnE has been making special obser- 
vations of the effects of tobacco in thirty-eight 
youths from nine to fifteen years old, who were 
addicted to smoking. With twenty-two of the 
boys there was a distinct disturbance of the 
circulation, with palpitation of the heart, 
deficiencies of digestion, sluggishness of intellect, 
and a craving for alcoholic stimulants. In 
thirteen cases the pulse was intermittent. 
Analysis of the blood showed in eight cases a 
notable falling off in the number of red cor- 
puscles. Four boys had ulcerated mouths, and 
one of them contracted consumption, the effects, 
Dr. Delaigne believes, of the great deterioration 
of the blood produced by the prolonged use of 
tobacco, a 
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A TOTAL ABSTAINER OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWO. 


By Dr. Crespr (WIMBORNE), 


Formerly: Editor of the Sanitary Review. 


Some years ago I was having my hair cut in 
this town, when the worthy operator asked me 
if I knew old Mrs. Adams. I replied, though 
sitively blushing for my crass ignorance, that 
had not the honour of knowing that doubtless 
estimable lady. ‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, ‘ not 
know Mrs. Adams—Mrs. Reeks’ mother?” 
in I had to confess with shame and humilia- 
tion that I had never been presented to her, 
and was positively ignorant of her very exis- 
tence. en my fellow-townsman unfolded 
a tale of wonder. Mrs. Adams was one 


hundred years old, the proofs were complete, | 


even the newspapers—most veracious and 
trustworthy of authorities—had had to admit 
that, and had published some paragraphs 
relating to her. But even this startling fact 
did not greatly impress me; nor did I accept 
the authority of the London Press as indis- 
putable. Once I mi ht have done so, but 
since I was the subject of an attack for 
delivering what was stigmatised as a particu- 
larly disgraceful lecture in a town Ihad never even 
visited, my confidence in the weekly Press had 
vanished, nor could I admit the manly frank- 
ness of some editors; for when I wrote humbly 
protesting that I could hardly have given such 
a lecture in the town in question, as I had 
never even set foot in it, I was curtly informed 
that, though my letter would be published, the 
authority for the statement that I had visited 
the town and made such an exhibition of myself 
was so excellent that my denial could not be 
accepted as having any value. Since then, I 
have not believed in the papers as once I did, 
and so, when I heard that the London Dailies 
were satisfied that Mrs. Adams was a cen- 
tenarian, I could only suspend judgment; in- 
deed, so little did I think of the matter that I 
never so much as troubled to spend half-an- 
hour in going to see her, though I passed her 
house a score of times a week. 

Yet there was such a woman, and she lived 
to be a hundred and two, and thus it came 
about that I saw her and examined the proofs 
of her age. 

Sir B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., apostle of 
scientific temperance and wise preacher of 
sanitary science, was staying at Swanage in 
1890, and I was passing a day with him, when 
it occurred to me to mention old Mary Adams. 
His interest was strongly aroused. He had 
known very many aged people, among them he 
had a relative of 96, and he had visite’) Mv... 
Horrocks, of Birmingham, a veritable centen- 
arian who died at 106. He at once proposed 
seeing Mrs. Mary Adams, and reporting upon 
her. A few days later he came to see me, and 
I having in the meantime made the necessary 
arrangements, we first visited the venerable 
Minster—unique amongst the larger churches 
of the land for its lantern tower and chain 
library, then we set off to the venerable lady’s 
house. On entering, we were much startled to 
hear that we had been expected for some time, 
and that as we did not come, Mrs. Adams had 
insisted on having her dinner, which was at 
that very moment being taken to her. In spite 
of some clamour on her part, the dinner was 
removed, and we were ushered into the august 
presence, and there, lying in bed, we found a 
very old woman. At first we feared that our 
visit would lead to little, for the interesting object 
of it was stone-deaf, but we were informed 
that when she began to know our voices she 
would not be slow of apprehension, and so it 
turned out, and before long she was quite 
communicative and lively, and showed much 
interest in our visit. Dr. Richardson particu- 
larly wanted to examine her heart cat lungs, 
and then we learned to our dismay that she was 
not partial to doctors, indeed, *‘ could not abide 
the sight of them.” But to such a wise, 


persuasive physician as_ Sir Benjamin, few 
things are impossible, and he soon gained her 
confidence, nay, when he took his leave, she 
actually begged him to come again shortly, and 
this he did a few weeks later, when he examined 
her still more thoroughly, whilst I also took 
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her temperature three or four times. She bore 
the tests very well. 

She positively permitted him to write a simple 
prescription, which we took to the nearest 
chemist for her,—not forgetting to pay him for 
making it up. Mrs. Adams, dear old soul, was 
very economical, and might have forgotten that 
little matter had we not attended to it for her. 

I cannot easily describe an old lady muffled 
up in sheets and a night-cap, and lying in a bed 
in which she had passed twelve years, indeed, 
ever since she had had a paralytic seizure. She 
looked intelligent, and was well cared for. Her 


maiden name was Cole—Mary Cole, born the 


7th February, 1790, sole survivor of a family of 
five brothers and sisters. At 25, after some 


years in service, she married, and her eldest’ 
son, had he been still alive, would, in 1890, have 

been’74, while the daughter, who took care of 

her, was over 70, and ful 

latter is well developed and stout, but feeble; 
she keeps a small fruit shop, and seems to have 
had great difficulty in attending to her mother 


ly looked her age; the 


and in supplying her with all the food she 


needed, and, indeed, insisted on having. 


Dr. Richardson found the heart perfectly 
sound, pulsations 80; one lung was good, the 
other bronchitic; the digestion was splendid— 
indeed Mrs. Adams had a first breakfast at 
five or six, a second at eight or nine; first 
dinner at half-past ten, and a second at half- 

ast twelve or one, and before she settled down 
or the night had three other hearty meals. 
She was never troubled with indigestion, but 
lay awake whole nights, unable to sleep, thus 
resembling most very aged people, who seldom 
get sound refreshing rest. Up to 1888 her 
memory is said to have been perfect, and her 
conversational powers were unusually good. 
She was not reserved in 1890, but since her 
deafness cut her off from society, she thought 
more and talked less. She could distinctly re- 
member, when a young woman, sitting u 
dressed for several nights, awaiting the arriv 
of Napoleon with the French invading army, 
and, like hundreds of thousands of other people, 
she was no doubt rather disappointed that he 
never came. She could remember Trafalgar 
and the national mourning for Nelson. 

Life at such an age ceases to be a pleasure, 
at least so it seems to the comparatively young 3 
nevertheless, the aged cling to the world and 
long to live on. A poor old woman at Ham- 
preston, near Wimborne, who lived to see the 
end of a century, retaining good health, eye- 
sight, hearing, and digestion to the last, told her 
vicar, the late Mr. Patey, one of the gentlest, 
kindest, and best of men, the loving father of 
his large parish, that she was very lonely, 
having long outlived all the companions of her 
younger days. : 

Sir Benjamin Richardson told me that Mrs. 
Adams reminded him of Mrs. Horrocks, the 
Birmingham centenarian, whom he once care- 
fully examined ; she, too, had a good digestion 
and an unimpaired appetite. 

Now for a lesson, which I wish to draw. 
Mrs. Adams had always been an abstainer, not 
from conviction but from habit, and probably 
from not liking alcohol, the smallest quantity 
going to her head and causing discomfort, or at 
least so she told me. So that she was an aged, 
though hardly an illustrious abstainer—another 
signal proof that stimulants are not indispen- 
sable to long life and physical and intellectual 
activity. L 

The entry of the baptism can be seen in the 
parish register ; it occurred on the 13th of 
February 1790; while she had an old family 
Bible, in which, in faded ink, but in a very 
legible hand, the births and deaths of several 
members of her family were duly recorded, and 
among them figured that of the subject of this 
brief paper—Mary Cole of W imborne, February 
7th, 1790—one of the few cases in which 
unexceptionable proof of the real age of areputed 
centenarian is forthcoming. Instances of well 
authenticated old age are not so frequent as 
people generally suppose, and when they do 
occur are usually found among the wealthier 
classes, though I cannot deny that the vast 
majority of reputed centenarians are alnong the 
poor. As a rule these cases will not bear a& 
moment's investigation. What does the reader 
think of an old working-woman whom I once 
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saw, who was said to be ninety-six; her eldest 
son was sixty, and her youngest child barely 
forty, and I was positively assured that she had 
been married when quite a girl; one does not 
exactly call a woman of thirty-five a girl. Yet 
that would have been her age whert her eldest 
son was born, while she -would have been fifty- 
six when her youngest daughter came into the 
world. 

Mrs. Adams passed through the last winter 
and spring of her life comfortably, but in the 
summer of 1891 she was noticed to be weaker 
and to be gradually failing, and on Thursday, 
July 28rd, she passed away, being then in the 
hundred and second year of her age. She seems 
to have had little pain, and to have felt that the 
end was at hand—at least some of her dying 
words would bear this construction, though one 
can never be perfectly sure that when dying 
people talk of their approaching decease, they 

ully mean what they say. 

Another temperance friend, Dr. R. Lord, now 
of Crewe, came one day to see her, and we 
called at the house, but found we were too late; 
Mrs. Adams was just gone; and then we looked 
for the last time on the exceedingly tall, slight 
figure, lying at full length in bed, where she 
had just breathed her last. She looked full five 
feet nine, and we were told that she was a very 
tall woman, but no one knew her exact height. 

She took, so far as I could ascertain, no 
medicine, her dislike of doctors continuing to 
the last, and according to her daughter, Mrs. 
Reeks, she was perpetually haunted by the 
dread that alcohol would be administered to 
her by the doctor in attendance. She could 
smell alcohol in however small amount it 
might be present, and she resolutely refused to 
touch it or anything containing it; indeed, her 
objection to medicine was said to be entirely 
due to her fear that it would contain alcohol. 
Well, poor old soul, she is gone, and though I 
am not sure that her life was particularly use- 
ful and honourable, it was interesting, and adds 
one to the many instances in which life has 
been protracted to a very advanced age without 
the use of alcohol. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


THERE is one feature, at any rate, about 
Cerebos Salt that will be immediately appre- 
ciated at first sight by every lady of a house, 
and that is its extreme fineness, and the com- 
plete absence of caking or roughness. It is of 
the most beautifully powdery texture, so to 
speak, and if kept in a dry place never becomes | 
anything else than its own snowlike and 
delicately-grained nature. In taste, it is just 
an ordinary table-salt, so that unless we were 
instructed we would not be aware that it had 
any special features beyond its fineness to the 
palate and beauty to the eye. The analyses 
which are labelled upon the tins, however, tell 
us that it is something more than an ordinary 
salt, for it contains a substantial proportion of 
those’ elements which are specially necessary 
for the formation of bone and muscle. Sir 
Charles Cameron, M.D., of Cambridge, and 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, says: ‘I consider it 
a very nice form in which to take salt as a 
condiment, and at the same time introduce 
to the system valuable phosphates;” and Dr. | 
Hatfield Walker, the Public Analyst for the City | 
of Carlisle, says :—‘‘This preparation being a |! 
food can be taken with absolute safety and | 
generally with great benefit by persons of all | 
ages, while it will be of especial advantage to 
young and delicate children.”” The phosphates | 
referred to are precisely the elements which are | 
removed from flour in the ordinary course of 
preparing it by modern methods. It is the want 
of a sufficient quantity of them in the diet which | 
to a large extent is responsible for decayed | 
teeth and for the rickety bones of too many 
children, while they cannot in any case do any 
harm, and in the majority of cases will be of 
very great benefit. Cerebos Salt, to obtain 
these advantages, should be used not only at 
table, but in all cooking in which the salt is 
actually eaten; in every way, in fact, except 
perhaps for putting in the water to boil 
vegetables and the like, where the salt is thrown 
away and not actually eaten. 


Were this if all our prayers were 


As lie in human hearts. 
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UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 
LiKE some schoolmaster, kind in being stern, 


Who hears the children crying o’er their slates 
And calling ‘‘ Help me, master,” yet helps not, 


Since in his silence and refusal lies 


Their self-development, so God abides 


Unheeding many prayers. He is not deaf 


To any cry sent up from earnest hearts ; 
He hears and strengthens, when He must deny. 


He sees us weeping over life’s hard sums ; 

But should He dry our tears, and give the key, 
What would it profit us when school were done 
And not one lesson mastered ! 


What a world 
ted! Not 
vast ills 
Should our desires, 
Voiced one by one in prayer, ascend to God 


In famed Pandora’s box were suc 


And come back as events, shapéd to our wish, 
What chaos would result ! 


In my fierce youth 

I sighed out breath enough to move a fleet, 
Voicing wild prayers to heaven for fancied boons 
Which were denied : and that denial bends 
My knee to prayers of gratitude each day 
Of my maturer life. Yet from those prayers 
I arose always regirded for the strife 
And conscious of new strength. Pray on, sad 

heart ! 
That which thou pleadest for may not be*given, 
But in the lofty altitude where souls 
Who supplicate God’s grace are lifted, there 
Thou shalt find help to bear thy future lot 
Which is not elsewhere found. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


AN OBSTACLE. 


I was climbing up a mountain path 
With many things to do, 

Important business of my own 
And other people’s too. 

When I ran against a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed, 

My strength and time were limited, 
I carried quite a load, 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 

And begged that he would move a bit 
And let me travel by :— 

He smiled, but as for moving! 
He didn’t even try. 


And when I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule ; 
My time was short—no other path— 
The mountain winds were cool— 
I argued like a Soloinon,— 
He sat there like a fool. 


Then I flew into a passion, 

I danced and howled and swore, 
I pelted and belaboured him 

Till I was stiff and sore; 
He got as mad as I did— 

But he sat there as before. 


And then I begged him on my knees— 
I might be kneeling still 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill will— 

As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstacy of woe; 
The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow,— 
When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair, 

I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-ininded air— 

And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there ! 


Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Our Pribate Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one for each further four 
words ; four 


We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In lying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the psa Mees “ es thus —— down + another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your eayelogs to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman's SIGNAL ce, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” Pp to the proper werent 
and post. We will then take out and address and forw 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
‘ohis column bei ri 

8 column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, y ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affo protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 

arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
A, 187. (RAILOR CLOTH Dress piece, dark 


brown check, unobtrusive, nice soft stuff, 10s. 


A, 188. P)RESS, violet, trimmed jet; fashion- 
able make; little worn ; price only 10s. ; length 
front 40 inches, waist 30. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


C, 106. REFINED home in village near London, 
specially suitable to lady in sympathy with 
Christian work; high, bracing. One guinea weekly. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 112. [nvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 
marked from 14d. per letter. I.adies’ Morning Aprons, 
Pinafores, Overalls. ‘'ea-tray, Sideboard and Toilet Cloths. 
Approval. 


E, 113. For Sale, Dessert Service complete, 
except one plate; Fruit painted in centre; 
each piece different. 18s. 


TWO GRAND PRIZE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Two Grand Prize En- 

gravings were presented to our readers by an arrangement 

with the National Art Society, such engravings never having 

been previously issued under the price of One Guinea each, 

and £580 having been paid for the copyright. 

One Engraving, “ THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM,” by P. R. 
Morris, A.R.A., represents the summit of Calvary after the 
Crucifixion. The Shepherd, whilst tending his flock, is 
gazing at the Cross on which our Saviour suffered, and is 
reading the superscription of Pilate. The Cross is now @ 
resting-place for doves. In the foreground are shee and 
lambs, and the Serpent of sin lies in the grass with his 
bruised head. In the background is « herd of goats and the 
walls of Jerusalem, which reflect the rays of the rising sun. 

The companion Engraving is entitled “ Tuk Goop SHEr- 
HERD,” by W. C. T. Dobson, the celebrated Royal Acade- 
mician. ie represents Christ clad in the simple garb of a shep- 
herd leading back to the distant fold those sheep that have 
strayed, illustrating the well-known passage: “1 am the 
Good Shepherd and know My sheep, and am known of 

ine.” 


Arrangements have been made with the National Art 
Society that our readers may have another opportunity of 
securing these beautiful Engravings (on wider margin than. 
before), and if they at once cut out the vouchers found 
below and forward them with Postal Order for 1s. 8d. for 
each Engraving (or 18 Stainps), to cover parcel postage, 
packing, and other charges, they will receive them within 
few days. The size of cach Engraving is 34 inches by 22 
inches. It is necessary that immediate application be made, 
as the reprinting of these Engravings is limited, and it isa 
case of first come first served. In the event of all the 
copies being disposed of your Postal Order will be refunded 
in full. 

All letters must be sent to the NationaL Art Boctety, 10, 
Lancaster-place, London, W.C., and not to the Office of the 
“ Woman's SIGNAL.” 


“Woman's 8ranaL” Voucnek FOR 


| THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM. 


| Not available after 14 Days from Date. 
aes = 


“Woman's SigNaAL” VOUCHER FoR 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


| Not available after 14 Days from Date. 
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NOTICE. 


In order to fulfil our programme of 
making the Sianat useful to ladies in 
every department of their daily life, 
we shall give next week a Special 
Illustrated Supplement, showing the 
Spring Styles in Dress. This will 
be in addition to the usual size and 
contents of the paper. 


In that number will also begin a 
short, interesting SERIAL Story by Miss 
Adela Frances Mount. 


OUR PRIZES. 


WE offer a prize of Ten Shillings for 
the best list of the ten most illustrious 
Single Women, and the ten most illustrious 
Married Women, British or Foreign, 
excluding living persons, but taking in 
only those who have lived within the 
last three hundred years. A biographical 
sketch, not exceeding one hundred words 
about each, to be added. The Editor 
is, at liberty to print selections from all 
papers if wished. | 
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WOMEN AND THE OLD 
UNIVERSITIES. 


In an earlier page of this issue of our paper 
will be found a full outline of the debates 
at Oxford and Cambridge on the admission 
of women students to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. In both cases, it will be seen, the 
result has been the same, although the 
steps by which it was arrived at were very 
different. At Oxford a committee was 
appointed some months ago to consider the 
question, and it was the resolutions sanc- 
tioned by that committee which were 
submitted last week to the vote of the 
general body of the graduates having the 
right to vote. At Cambridge the proposi- 
tion was only for the appointment and 
nomination of a committee to consider the 
matter. Oxford has not done so much for 
its women students in the past as Cam- 
bridge has done. Many people were not 
even aware that any provision was officially 
made for women students at Oxford; while 
the most casual newspaper reader could 
not be unaware of the existence of the 
Cambridge Women’s Colleges, Girton and 
Newnham, and of the conspicuous examina- 
tion successes that have been gained by 
some of the students of those two institu- 
tions. It might therefore have been expected 
that Cambridge would be farther advanced 
now than Oxford. As a fact, however 
(largely owing to the presence in Oxford of 
one energetic lady, Miss Annie Rogers, 
daughter of the late Professor Thorold 
Rogers, M.P., and herself one of the earliest 
women at Oxford to pass a distinguished 
classical examination), Oxford is the Univer- 
sity which has proceeded the most rapidly at 
this juncture. But in both cases the result 
has been practically the same. Cambridge, 
with its brilliant record of women’s achieve- 
ments, has proved to be no better than 
Oxford; and Oxford, though moving first in 
the field at the present time, has turned out 
at last to be really no farther advanced than 
Cambridge. 

It was curious to observe in the debates 
how little r>al attention was given to the 
nominal subject under discussion — the 
admission of women merely to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. The opposition was admit- 
tedly not really directed to this comparatively 
mild proposal. That wasregarded simply as 
a half-way house to a claim on the part of 
women to a full share in all the advantages 
of the University. It was said, and not 
seriously denied, that, if the B.A. were 
now granted, another generation of women 
students would make that a ground for 
claiming also the Master of Arts degree, and 
then for maintaining that, being M.A.’s, 
they were entitled to share in the govern- 
ment of the University, and even to become 
professors, and to occasionally have some 
of the benefit of the immense stored-up 
funds which the educational ardour of past 
times has bequeathed and consecrated to 
University purposes. There were, of course, 
some amidst the advocates of the women’s 
claims who took the meek position of 


declaring that all they asked was the B.A. 
degree, and that it would be possible for 
the University, having granted this, to stop 
short there, and refuse any further advance ; 
but the responsible speakers on behalf of 
the women students either ignored the 
possibilities of the future, leaving the future 
to settle itself, or candidly admitted that it 
was quite possible, and even probable, that 
the predicted further claims would here- 
after be made, and argued that there would 
be no disadvantage to the University in 
admitting those claims. 

There is very little room for doubt, indeed, 
that it is precisely an equality of privileges 
and opportunities, educational, civil, indus- 
trial and political, that the women of the 
future will endeavour to obtain. The policy 
of denying this appears to be of little value. 
Exactly the same division of opinion as to 
what it was better to admit they really 
wanted existed amongst the early woman 
suffragists. There were many of them who 
were timidly willing to say that all that they 
believed women should ever ask for was 
the admission to the vote of the handful of 
women who are either spinsters or widows, 
and occupy houses in their own name. To 
others,.to make such a claim appeared of 
no value; for what was aimed at, and the 
only thing that it was worth while to 
trouble to ask for, was equality, civil and 
political, between the sexes. By degrees, 
and not slow degrees, this more courageous 
view has become generally adopted, and it 
is felt that, although more opposition may 
for a time be evoked by a candid statement 
that what is wanted is the democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of privileges and oppor- 
tunities for all human beings, yet that in 
the end it is only such a great principle 
that can be relied upon to call forth sufficient 
devotion and earnestness to carry it to & 
triumphant issue. In like manner it is 
much better to say at once that women, if 
granted the B.A. (or if not granted the 
B.A.) at the present moment, will desire 
in days to come the right to study all 
subjects, to take all degrees, and to meet 
all the responsibilities and fulfil all the 
functions which are dependent upon the 
possession of the degrees in the case of 
men. 

A very encouraging feature of the present 
discussion has been the almost universal 
recognition on the part of the public, as 
represented by the general newspaper press 
and private discussion, that, in refusing to 
admit women to all the privileges which 
they can earn in a fair field with no favour 
by their acquirements, the Universities are 
showing themselves behind the times, out 
of touch with the facts of the hour, and 
merely strongholds of a state of feeling and 
of social environment that have practically 
passed away elsewhere. If the first women 
to avail themselves of the opening of the 
Universities had not proved themselves 
able to benefit to the full by the 
opportunity, the feeling would be 
different. As it is, the general public 
has been led, by the brilliant record 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


— TO — 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL 


FOR 7HE “THIRD NUMBER IN THE MONTH, 
GIVING THE OFFICIAL AND SOME BRANCH NEWS OF THE 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


LONDON, MARCH 19ru, 1896. 


The attention of readers is drawn to 
the fact that this Supplement is an 
addition to the usual size of the paper, 
so that the special news of this Society 
may be given without encroachment on 
the space of the ordinary issue. | 


Members of the B. W.T.A. are informed 
that the cost of issuing this Supplement 
is heavy, and that it is expected that 
they will show their appreciation of it 
by sending orders for this and ensuing 
“third numbers.” Secretaries are 
supplied from the office (30, Maiden 
Lane, W.C.) at “trade price,” so that | 
orders of two dozen come carriage free, 
and on large orders there is a profit to 
the Branch, if sold to Members at the 
proper price, 1d. per copy. 


—————— 


| quarters, so that we s 


handed back to her in the form of wages for the | 
labour accomplished during her residence there. | 
Such a method will inevitably build up in a | intending to send collections or donations to 
woman that sense of self-respect which it is the | central funds kind] 

chief object of the workers to restore. rid 


This change has been made after much care- 
ful thought, and we believe that all our sub- 
scribers will acknowledge the wisdom of the 
step.—Your affectionate comrade, 

IsaBEL SOMERSET. 


Views OF THE INDUSTRIAL Farm Home. 
My dear Friends,—I want to call your attention 
to the beautiful little pictures of the Farm Home , 
which are now ready for sale. I thought you 
would like to have something of the kind as a’ 
souvenir, and I have therefore arranged to have | 
a large supply of the ee on sale at head- | 
all be prepared to meet 
the demand, which, I am sure, there wi 7 
when it is known that they can be obtained. | 
The original water-colour sketches were done | 
by Miss Pollen, of Reigate, and Messrs. Nister, 
of Bride-street, well known for their high-class 
work, have produced the prints, which I under- | 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Will all our subscribers and any branches 


remember that our financial 
year closes on April 80th? Any money reaching 
us after that date cannot be entered in this 


| year’s report. 


We gratefully acknowledge the sum of 25 
guineas from Mrs. Aukland, a further result of 


| the £1,000 scheme; but we greatly regret to 
' state that our treasury is practically empty, 


and we have many liabilities. We shall be 
specially thankful if some generous friends will 
kindly come to the rescue. Mary C. Gorham, 
National Treasurer, Judde-place, Tonbridge. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Only last year we were called upon to give 
our strenuous support to the Government of 
the day, in its heroic attempt to pass into law 
a large measure of Temperance Reform. ‘Then 


| Temperance legislation had a place in the 


Queen’s Speech, and the measure was intro- 
duced by no less a person than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government. 


small price of one shilling. 

Mrs. Ward Poole has undertaken the manage- 
ment of the sale of these pictures at head- 
quarters, and I trust that it will arouse your 
zeal and enterprise when you know that the 
entire proceeds of the sale of these pictures, 


B.W.T.A.OFFICIALNOTICES 


MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT, LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


stand can be obtained, in a set of three, for the | 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, | 
DUXHURST. SURREY. 


DEAR FRIENDS,—The promoters of this scheme 
have been greatly cheered by the enthusiastic 
interest which the local societies, in connection 
with the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation, are taking in the work. The scheme as 


originally proposed was a simple farm home; | 


but after mature consideration the President and 
her advisers have so developed the idea that it 
is now on a far larger and wider basis, and 
makes provisions that were originally never 


contemplated. | 


The Home will be formally opened shortly, 
_and full particulars will be announced. A 


circular giving descriptive details about the | 


Industrial Farm Home can now be obtained at 
the national headquarters of the B.W.T.A. on 
application to the secretary, Dr. Sarah J. 
Anderson Brown, Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria- 
street. Westminster. It will be seen from this | 
circular that it is not now possible to take any | 
free patients. Much consideration has _ been | 
given to the subject of the Home finances, and | 
it is deemed to be advisable not to make any 
further grants of free beds to subscribers 
excepting only where the amount of £250 has | 
been paid to build a cottage. 
this change is obvious. We now practically 
admit alf patients free; we ask for a 
guarantee of ds. a week only before 
a woman into the Home, 
and competent to earn money during the week, 


and the labour sheet proves that she has worked | more might avail themselves of this Op 


out her maintenance, a sum according to what | 
she has earned is placed on one side, and at the | 
termination of her stay in the Home will be 


admitting | Victoria- 
but if she is willing | branches 


after paying the necessary expenses, will be 
devoted to the Duxhurst Home. 

Will you all try and do what you can to help 
the sale, and make the pictures known amongst 
your friends ?—Your affectionate comrade, 

IsaBEL SOMERSET. 


el 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 
NoticE TO METROPOLITAN BRANCHES WITH 
ReGARD TO SunpDAy, May 31st. 

Brancues are asked to be good enough to 
recommend first-class, thoroughly competent 
speakers with good voices who will kindly give 
their services for the B.W. Sunday Church 
Meetings, May 31st. Please state whether suit- 


| able for a large or small audience and any other 


particulars. We shall be glad also to hear of 


_clergymen and ministers who will be kind 


enough to arrange special services in their 

churches and halls on May 31st. All informa- 

tion to be sent to the Evangelistic Super- 
intendent. 

MontTHiLy PRaYER MEETING. | 

Miss Douglas Dale, of Hastings, has kindly 


The reason for | consented to conduct the prayer meeting, and 
to give a short Bible reading, on Wednesday, | 


April 1st, from 11 to 12, at the offices, 47, 
street. Will secretaries of London 
kindly make it widely known that 
eetings are open to all? We think many 
portunity. : 
Special notices to send to friends can be obtained 
from Miss Gorham, Evangelistic Superintendent, 
Judde-place, Tonbridge. 


these 


| Now all is changed in the Temperance 
political world, and we seem, indeed, to have 
‘fallen on a day of small things. We searched 
| the Queen's Speech in vain for any mention of 
‘the difficult Temperance question, and the 
Bishop of London got but cold comfort in his 
deputation to Lord Salisbury. The present 
Government, in spite of the strength of its 
majority, fears to grasp the prickly problem of 
Temperance legislation. ‘The only crumb which 
the Government could throw us was a proposal 
to establish yet another Royal Conmnission of 
inquiry into the licensing laws. Mr. Balfour 
could not himself state how many such Con- 
missions had already been held, and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson was left to answer how many more 
such fruitless inquiries would be instituted. 

But we greatly rejoice to learn from the 
Home Secretary in the House of Commons that 
a Bill dealing with persons continually con- 
victed of drunkenness is in preparation, and 
that he hopes that it will shortly be introduced. 
Such a measure appeals in a special degree to 
British women for support. This is a province 
of temperance work, which the N.B.W.T.A. 
has made peculiarly its own by the establish- 
/inent of the Duxhurst Industrial Fann Home. 
'The home daily demonstrates the need for a 
| change in the law which shall give such institu- 


‘tions a fair chance to carry to v successful issue 


the work of reclaination. 

Governments may come and go, but temper- 
ance work remains, and it is still our Aa 
unceasingly to educate public opinion to a right 
understanding of the justice of the proposal to 
place the direct control of the liquor traffic in 
the hands of the people themselves. We must 
persistently urge the claims of temperance and 
be ready to support Temperance Bills introduced 
by stalwart private members of Parliament. 

Two such measures now claim our work, 
There is the ScorcH LocaL VETO BILL, for which 
Mr. J. Wilson, M.P. (Govan) has obtained the 


And has a very different and higher class circulation than that of any other 1d. journal for women. 


ee 


We deal with all Domestic and Personal Interests. and also 


first place in the House of Commons for April 
29th. Out of the 72 M.P.’s for Scotland hd are | 
ledged to give the people direct power ro- | 
ibit all atl e trust our Scotch fellow- | 
workers will one and all urge their M.P.’s to | 
vote for this measure. It is also important to 
influence the English, Irish and Welsh | 
representatives. . 
tis further satisfactory that Mr. C. H. Wilson 
has secured the first place on May 6th for the 
second reading of the Ene1asH Sunpay CLOSING 
Bru. This is the best position the Bill has had 
for many years, and thus offers a good oppor- 
tunity for pressing its elaims:.upon Parliament. 
Such a measure has the widest basis of support, 
and ought to unite every section of Temperance 
workers, as well as every person and organisa- 
tion working for the general good of humanity. 
The Bill is a simple one; it is definite in aim 
and complete in itself. It is shortly as follows :— 

‘“ After the 10th October, 1896, all premises 
in which intoxicating liquors are sold or exposed 
for sale by retail shall be closed during the 
whole of Sunday, subject to the provisions 
(except as to the hours of closing on that day) 
of the Licensing Acts 1872-74.” 

Let every person interested in the measure 
write to the M.P. for the locality, urging him to 
be in his place on May 6th, and to su port and 
vote for the Sunday Closing Bill. We would 
suggest that a branch meeting be called, and 


that the secretary be instructed to write to the | 


M.P. on behalf of the branch, and that every 
member pledge herself to write a short, personal 
letter, and to get as many constituents as 
ssible also to write. LETTERS FROM VOTERS 
ave a great effect upon M.Ps., for they hesitate 


to vote against a measure that has the support | 


of a large number of their own constituents. 
The time is short; the need is pressing. We 
have often worked by petition and resolution ; 
but it seems now more especially important to 
start a LETTER CRUSADE. 
: A. Mauve M. Bamrorp S.Lack, 
Superintendent, Political Dept. 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT. 

Lonpon anpD District UNION. 
’ A very successful meeting was held by the 
London and District Union, at 6 o’clock the 
evening of March 6th, at 47 Albany Buildings, 
Victoria-street. 
sented. Mrs. Skinner, treasurer of the Union, | 
the Superintendent of the police court mission 
work for the Union, was in the chair. Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, the speaker, gave a most 
interesting and instructive address on ‘‘ Prison 
Reforms.” At the close of the speech, which 
was listened to with the greatest attention, a 
resolution was passed unanimously asking all 
the branches in the Metropolitan area to secure 
the permission for women to visit women 
prisoners in the various police courts. 

Tue SoutH Lonpon UNION. 

The South London Union (Mrs. Beddow, 
President), which has just been organized, and 
includes branches in the Metropolitan area 
south of the Thames, will hold its first ae 
meeting, April 17th, with the Deptfor and 
Brockley branch. A School of Methods, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Eva McLaren, will be held 
at 3 o’clock in the School-room of the Baptist 
Chapel, Brockley-road. The evening meeting 
will be held in the Chapel at 7.30. A drawing: | 
room meeting will be held on the afternoon of | 
March 18th, at Mrs. Beddow’s house, Upper | 
Norwood. Hexen Hoop. 


Twelve branches were repre- | 


LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION 
DEPARTMENT. 

I find that several L.T.L.’s have been 
organised for some time before they were | 
reported to me. I hope to hear of many more, 
but the time for annual’ reports is at hand. 
Therefore, for the encouragement of all in this | 
new department of our work, I want to urge all | 
who are engaged in work for the children and 


youth under the B.W.T.A. to write me at once. | 
Yours for the success of the L.T.L., 
A. N. Fievps. 


Education, Philanthropic Effort, Reforms. Employments; and all “‘ Woman’s Movements.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


with Women’s Suffrage, Temperance, | 


Marcu 19, 1896. 


INEBRIATE HOME SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Dear SIsTERS,— When you read the following 


statement your hearts will rejoice that the | 


scheme we all so dearly love is receiving such 
enthusiastic support. ‘“ The Industrial Farm 
Home” is the greatest work that ever woman 
undertook, and, if a success, will make it easier 
to have suitable legislation for our weaker 
sisters, and, we hope, be the means of revolu- 
tionising the present wholly inadequate system 
of dealing with inebriate women; we trust that 
every loyal British woman will determine to do 
allin her power to help on the glorious cause 
even though it may mean a real self denial. 
At present we must bear the burden, but 
later we trust that other friends will be raised 
up to strengthen our hands when they see how 
thoroughly in earnest we are. One set of 
8,000 Wheels is exhausted, and the next 
set, now in the hands of the printer, will 
be ready shortly. We earnestly request branch 
secretaries and others to use their utmost 


endeavours that all may be filled and returned | 


as soon as possible to 47, Victoria-street. We 
should never be weary in well doing, although 
the wheels may have “rolled ”’ too far and be 
difficult to find, for all through the days of 
eternity we will rejoice and be glad that we 
were able to help in any way this Christ-like 
seeking for lost sheep. 

Contributions for ‘The Industrial Farm 
Home.”—A cottage, Mrs. Massingberd; the 
main building, farm colony, Lady Henry 
Somerset, (the ‘Margaret Bright Lucas)—£25 
each; Mr. and Mrs. Beddow; Mrs. Wilson, 


St. Helens, Cambridge; Miss Phillips, East | 
Dulwich, Southport, Newbury. Hastings, £60 ; 


Crouch End, £88 18s. 9d.; East London Union, 
£12; Forest Hill, £10 19s. 10d.; Mr. Guthrie, 
£66 17s. ; for a clock (collected by Mrs. Gamble), 
£20; Birmingham cottage, £250; Derbyshire 
cottage, £250; Mrs. Hackney (china valued at 
£4 15s. 6d.) Promises given.—Southend, Christ 
Church, Blackheath, Brixton, South Woodford, 


Barnet, Mrs. Whitworth, West Kirby, Stoke | 
£50; | 


Newington, £25 each; Birmingham, 
Ipswich, £40; Crouch Hill, £20; a cottage, 


“The Isabel Somerset,” £250 ; a cottage, ‘The | 
Agnes Weston,” £250. Conditional promises | 


made.—Kent County. cottage, £250; Cheshire 


| cottage, £250; Liverpool cottage, £250; some 
| branches of the North Metropolitan Union 


(towards babies’ cottage, £250); Launceston, 


Received for furnishing rooms—£5 each.— | 
Miss Taylor, Mrs. Coote, Mrs. Dutton, Miss | 


Leathley, Miss Taylor (Phebe Taylor), Mrs. 
Alleman, Peckham Branch, Miss Brooke, Burn- 


ley Branch; Mrs. Fison, Mrs. Sutcliffe, Miss | 


Wyburn, Mr. Evans, Willesden Branch, Tun- 


bridge Wells, Mrs. Hall, Miss J. Nassau Senior, ' 


Mrs. Harvey, Sidcup, Grove Road Mission Room, 
Miss Conybeare, Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown. 
Sidcup Y’s, £6; Truro, £6 4s. 6d.; Lewes, 
£10 10s. 


Contributions and Collections.—Miss Pascoe, | 


£1 10s.; Mrs. Key, 10s. 6d.; Miss R. Mitchell, 
10s.; Potton, £1 7s.; Hastings, £1 5s.; Laun- 
ceston, £3 4s. 94d. Cheshire Cottage.—Chester 
Congress Woman's Meeting, £3 16s.; Birken- 
head, £1 1s.; City-road Chapel, Chester, £2; 
Rock Ferry, £2 1s. Liverpool Cottage.—Liver- 
pool, £1 7s.; Bootle, £3 9s. ; Babies’ Cottage, 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle, £1 4s. 5d.; 
Barnet, £1 17s. 4d.; Crouch Hill, £1 6s. 9d. 
Hospital. — Southend, £7 11s. 6d.; South 
Woodford, £8 8s. Kent Cottage. — Sid- 
cup, £3; Wheels, £1 4s.; Stroud, £2 5s.; 
Nailsworth, 11s.; Mrs. Lamb, £1 12s. 8d.; Mrs. 


| Davis, 10s.; Woolwich, £1 8s.; Mrs. Brown, ! 


£1; Mrs. Wright, 17s.; Sydenham, 10s.; 
Bexley Heath, £2 10s.; Frome, £2 9s. 7d.; 
Mrs. Wilson, 5s. ; for Jane Cakebread, £1; Mrs. 
Kidd, £1; Craven Hall, 10s.; Mrs. Walker, £1 
(ann. sub.); Mrs. Griffiths, 1s.; Mrs. Wright, 
5s.; Miss Lancaster, £5; Miss Harris, £5; Mr. 
Greening, £1 1s.; Highbury branch, £1 5s. 
Will friends kindly correct any mistakes in 


_ the list. 


Saran J. ANDERSON Brown, M.D. 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent, Mrs. Ward Poole. 


We have had some difficulty lately, owing to 
cheques being wrongly filled in. Will our 
members kindly take notice that all cheques 
and money orders for literature in connection 
with the B.W.T.A. are to be made payable to 
Mrs. Ward Poole? This intimation is printed 
on every invoice which accompanies goods, and 
it will save the office secretary some trouble if 
this rule is observed when cheques are being 
written. 

May I call your attention to the notice which 
our  apeesnes Lady Henry Somerset, has given 
in the present issue of the charming Tittle 
pictures of the Industrial Farm Home? I am 

| most anxious to make the little sketches a 
| financial success, and should be glad to hear 
| from any enterprising woman who would be 
| willing to sell these pictures in her locality for a 
small commission. Please address all letters 
concerning this matter to me at headquarters. 

I also wish to call attention to the report of 
| the Children’s Home, ‘‘ The Nest,” which Sister 
| Kathleen has written. As the picture of ‘“* The 
| Nest’? is included in the set of pictures of 
Duxhurst, it will greatly aid the work if all who 
buy the pictures would send for Sister Kathleen’s 
| report about ‘The Nest.” It is a graphic account 

of the life of the children at the Holiday Home, 
| Duxhurst, last summer. It teems with interest 
and information, and should be read by all who 
| wish to help in this scheme. These little books 
| can be had from headquarters. 


New PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I am glad to be able to announce that arrange- 
/ ments have been made with Mr. Fall, of Baker 
| Street, for a large supply of photographs of Lady 
| Henry Somerset, taken in her study at Reigate, 
| also of Miss Willard, taken in ‘‘theden.” There 
i will be sure to be a large demand for them. 
| Teele send in your orders as early as pos- 
' sible. 


PRESS DEPARTMENT. 


Superintendent, Mrs. Ward Poole. 


The statement which has been made and 
' given wide circulation, that ours is an autocratic 
rather than a democratic association, appears to 
| need some official contradiction. We cannot 
believe that any member of the British Women’s 
| Temperance Association should give credence 
to this absurd assertion, or for one moment 
doubt the fact that every branch in the organi- 
| sation is entirely independent and free to carry 
on Temperance work on its own lines. We have 
reiterated again and again that no department 
of work which is endorsed by the National 
Council is binding upon any local society. We 
‘ean only conclude that the doubt which has 
arisen in the minds of some of our women 
upon this subject is owing to their personal 
ignorance of the constitution of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association; if 
every woman would study the constitution and 
read the history of the association, as it is 
chronicled in the annual reports and minutes, 
there would be less unrest and concern about 
the criticisms of our enemies in reference to 
the democratic basis of the Association. The 
annual report and minutes should be a hand- 
book for every member, and unless a woman is 
cognisant of the history of the association to 
which she belongs, she cannot refute the untrue 
and malicious statements which are being made 
in some quarters concerning the government of 
the B.W.T.A. 


| The Royal Naval branch of the British 
| Women’s Temperance Association is already 
| 125 strong, and every day increasing in numbers. 
| Miss Agnes Weston’s personality and influence 
, have done much towards establishing such a 
'eentre for the furtherance of the objects we 
‘have in view, and we rejoice with her in the 
| success which is attending the special effort she 
‘is putting forth in the white ribbon work. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. ill 


No one interested in the Progress of Women, or in Social and Moral Reforms, fails to 


Signals between Branches of 
the F.8.0G4.C.q. 

Hicusury Loyal Temperance Legion held 
a recitation contest at Union Hall, Station- 
road, Highbury, for one of the silver medals 
offered by the United Temperance Prize_Com- 
mittee, on Friday evening, March 6th. Ten 
girls under 14 years of age competed. The 

iece chosen from the “ Prize Reciter’’ was ‘* Not 

t to be kissed,’ which was rendered by each, 
followed by a piece of her own choice. The 
medal was awarded to Edith Dearlove. Mr. 
G. B. File presided. The judges were Miss 
Varley, P.L.G., Mr. Young, and Miss Newman. 
There was a good audience, who spent a pleasant 
evening, the result being a financial gain to the 
funds.—Sarah Milne, hon. sec. of the Highbury 
Branches and ‘“ Legion.” —— Buiytu. — This 
branch celebrated its second anniversary on Tues- 
day, Feb. 11th. A meeting was held in the after- 
noon, followed by atea. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, at which Mrs. Davison, of 
Tynemouth, very ably presided. Miss Wilson, 
of Hexham, made her first public appearance, 
and was well received. Mrs. Northam Fields, 
of America, the chief speaker of the evening, 
delivered a stirring address to a large and 
appreciative audience. Eight new members 
were enrolled.—E. H. Westwater, secretary. 
JakRow.—A most successful series of meetings 
has been held under the joint auspices of this 
branch aad the United Kingdom Alliance, Miss 
Agnes Slack being the chief speaker. Miss 
Slack preached in the Wesleyan Chapel on 


Sunday, March Ist, on ‘“‘The Church and the | reports of the work done in them. 


Drink Traffic.” 
gregation. On Monday, 2nd inst., a well- 
attended afternoon meeting was held, presided 


| 
| 


over by Mrs. Wilson-Jones, of Sunderland, and 
Miss Slack spoke. Mrs. Turner contributed a 
solo, and at the close 18 new members were 
enrolled. The crowning success was the splendid 
meeting held in the evening in the large hall 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, about 800 persons 
being present. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Thos. Brady, J.P., whose sympathetic words gave 
a high tone to the meeting. A strong resolution 
embodying the “ Direct Popular Veto"’ was 
moved by the Rev. J. McCracken, seconded by 
Mr. Robt. Shepherd, and supported by Mr. 
Geo. Tomlinson, U.K.A., and was carried with 
enthusiasm, after which an eloquent address 
was given by Miss Agnes Slack. The members 
of the Y choir, in their uniform, ren- 
dered ‘“ White Ribbon” songs during the 
evening. In all 42 pledges were taken.—— 
MANCHESTER Women’s C.T.A.—The quarterly 
meeting was held on the 4th inst. 
from the various branches spoke of vigorous, 
earnest work ; cottage meetings, person: 


various other methods are adopted to induce 
people to join the ranks of abstainers. One 
secretary spoke of each individual church 
member being visited and spoken to on the 
subject of personal abstinence for the sake 
of others, but also said that great tact was 
necessary in doing this. Altogether the 
meeting was a_ very hopeful one. 
LIvERPOOL.—A most interesting and successful 
Y conference was held on February 29th, 
conducted by the Hon. Mrs. Russell. Repre- 
sentatives from nearly all the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Y branches were present, and read 
A very 


There was a very large con- | spirited ‘‘school of methods” took place, 
conducted by the Liverpool Y.S. It is sincerely 


hoped that the conference may become an annual 


Reports | 
|W. Sang rendered two sacred songs. 
house | 
to house visitation, pleasant evenings, and | 


one, as many before leavi expressed the 
help they had received at it.—F. Hodson, hon. 
sec., Lady Isabel Y Branch, Liverpool.— 
Brnetey, YorksHIRE.—Mrs. Walker, the York- 
shire Nightingale, has conducted a six days’ 
mission for us here in Bingley, with results that 
have far surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. We began the mission with our annual 
tea, thus securing a fairly good attendance the 
first night. After that, every meeting was 
acked. We secured a large Wesleyan chapel 
for a final mass meeting, and the building was 
crowded out, about 1,700 being present. During 
and since the mission 800 have signed the 
pledge, 600 being adults and over 300 women. 
—A. Marlor, President. Barsican.—A large 
meeting was held on the afternoon of the 8rd 
instant. Mrs. Aukland presided. An instruc- 
tive address on ‘‘ The Wines of the Bible" was 
given by Rev. John Pyper, of Belfast. Mrs. 
At the 
close eight pledges were taken. Oxrorp.— 
On Tuesday, February 25th, we were favoured 
with a visit from Dr. 8. A. Brown, who gave her 
illustrated lecture, in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, on 
the Effects of Alcohol on the Human System. 
Although the lecture was advertised to be for 
women a good number of men also expressed a 
wish to hear the doctor, and were admitted. 
Dr. Brown's statement of facts was given in her 
usual forceful and convincing manner, and her 
genial and persuasive style did much to com- 
mend the address to the hearts as well as the 
heads of her hearers. In the evening, in the 
Methodist Free Church, Dr. Brown gave an 
interesting account of the Industrial Farm Home 
and made an earnest appeal for sympathy and 
help. The meeting in the afternoon was under 
the presidency of Mrs. T. H. Green, the esteemed 
president of the branch; and in the evening 
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Now Ready. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, 
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Read “The Woman's Signal ” with interest, while to the housewife it is most valuable. 


the chair was occupied by Mrs. Amphlett, 


one Church on 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Hence our advertisements reach and effectively appeal to a special 


the Y branch, its object, and 


of the vice-presidents.—M. Dann, secretary.—— | method of work. The address was listened to 


Nunneap.—On Wednesday, 


first public meeting of this branch was held at ' 

Edith Road Ba Chapel, Nunhead. The’ 

pastor, the Rev. C. P. Sawdey, was in the chair, | 
by the Rev. T. Cole. After an 


eloquent .address by the chairman, Mrs. 
Gauntlett gave an address in her usual able 
manner. is is the last time Mrs. Gauntlett 
will be with us previous to her departure for 
South Africa in March. Her loss is keenly felt 
by all the members of the branch. Mrs. Kemp, 
alla of | ~ Dulwich branch, 
spoke briefly, and vari e programme by her 
beautiful . The meeting was very 
successful.— M. C. Weller, 
SoursPrort.—On Tuesday, Feb. 25th, the annual 
meetings of this branch were held, afternoon 
and evening. Miss Gorham addressed both 
eg and was much appreciated by atten- 
tive audiences. The result was the addition of 
twenty-five new members to the roll, and the 
ened and encouraged. 


Secretary.— 


that 
rel om J. E. Sykes, Hon. Secretary. | 


February has been a busy month forthe officials | 


who have been responsible for | 


Lyons, Mrs. Barney, Miss Gill, Mrs. C. Long, 
Dr. Rosa Bale, 


young people of Fletcher-street Wesleyan 


Feb. 19th, the | with 


Tempe 
the Hour” to a 
tion 


borough 


| ga 


ge attention and profit, and will ver, 
1 


y result in a Y branch being form 


branch which has 


annual tea and meeting in the 
School, when over 100 
Mrs. Sowersby, Vice- 
The 
by Mrs. John Piercy, showing 
an increase of thirty members in the ycar. 
Finances very good. On March 10th, in the 
rance Hall, Mrs. Berney Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., gave her address on the “ Question of 
and most attentive 
much touched. A resolu- 
Opening of Public 
Rev. A. Golds- 
ARLISLE.—On Friday, 
February 14th, Mrs. Northam Fields. addressed 
in the afternoon a large gathering of ladies 
and their children, presided over by Mrs. 
Chance, who were much interested in the 
address given. In the evening her audience was 
composed of 8.8. and elementary school teachers 
d Band of workers, to whom tea and 


audience, who were 
against Sunday 
Houses was moved b 
and carried. 


wed d 
coffee were served during the first hour. Rennie | 


MacInnes, ot M.A., president, spoke of his 
experience in the East with regard to the drink 
traffic. Mrs. Fields’ earnest and eloquent address 
will not soon be forgotten by those who were 
to it; to those who have the 


meeting of 
the history of the W.W.C.T.U. and B.W.T.A., 
and spoke of the 
engaged in by these 
J. H. Barlow was introduced as being willing to 
be president of a Y branch, 
ered to start one. She, 


olgetc . ing given b 
ere were about 700 present, including repre- | wititch the 

sentatives from a new 
been formed at Brownlow Fold.——PIcKERING. 
—We held our 
Primitive Methodist 
members were present. 
President, took charge of the meeting. 
| report was read 
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class of ladies. 


| 
they dwelt. Four names were given at the 
close, and several pledges taken. This Y work 
was further advanced by a drawing-room meet- 
Miss MacInnes at Rickerby, at 
on. Mrs. Bertrand Russell gave an 
| interesting explanation of what was meant by a 
_Y Branch, of its rules, and methods of work. 
Mrs. J. H. Barlow was again introduced; and 
| afterwards those willing to join in this work 
| met and formed a nominating committee from the 
| eighteen names which were enrolled. The first 
| meeting is announced for March 17th. Miss Mary 
| Wright and Miss Ida Little are acting as secre- 
taries. ——SALTASH.—The second annual demon- 
| stration was held in the Guildhall, March 4th, 
| presided over by the Baptist pastor. Valuable aid 
| was given by Mesdames Lambert and Long and 
| Miss Hopper, of Plymouth. A membership of 
| 50 was re rted, a small balance in hand. 
|Mrs. C. Penberthy was unanimously elected 
President for the forthcoming year.— 
SouTHEND-on-SEA, Y _ branch, at _ their 
| February meeting passed the following resolu- 
| tion :—‘* Whereas there are many boys and 
| young men in Great Britain who are in no way 
connected with, or influenced by, a Temperance 
Society, and who stand in great temptation; it is 
therefore resolved that this committee respect- 
fully urge the committee of the B.W.T.A. to 
earnestly consider the advisability of allowing 
boys and young men to become members of 
the Y.B.W.T.A. without any restrictions. 
sec.).”’——LupLow.—This 
had a most successful and 


Newman, 
who kindly 


words, invited any young ladies present to join, | 


and said the desire wo 
influence for the good of the city in which 


[A few more Branch Reports will be found 
‘ona later page.| 
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of our learned girls, to perceive that not 
only is it unfair to force such brains as 
theirs to ‘chronicle small beer’’ and nothing 
else, but that the public must lose by such 
intellects as women have now proved they 
can possess not being allowed training and 
expansion. And, as Dr. Sophie Bryant 
observes, ‘‘ One of the pleasantest and most 
inspiriting signs of the time is the sympa- 
thetic exultation with which the quiet, stay- 
at-home women view the intellectual suc- 
cesses of the more ambitious sisters.’’ It 
is evident, therefore, that this decision of 
Oxford and Cambridge is not final. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Our secret diplomacy makes it exceedingly 
difficult for there to be any real public control 
of public business. Extend the suffrage and 
improve the regulations under which it is exer- 
cised as we may, there can be no effective con- 
trol of the most important affairs of the nation 
exercised by the nation itself till the business 
of foreign politics is openly done. So long 
as the Cabinet Members, with the Foreign 
Office staff and the diplomatic corps, monopolise 
the information as to our relations with other 
nations, so long we are silenced and checked by 
our ignorance of facts and prevented from con- 
trolling our own international destinies. Who 
knows now why there is to be another expedi- 
tion up the Nile? Is it only to make a distraction 
in aid of the beaten Italians? Or is it for some 
reason more directly concerning our own 
country’s interests? And in either case, is it 
really imperatively neédful to so proceed? It 
is so impossible to get a full and candid Minis- 
terial answer to such questions that even in 
Parliament men hardly care to ask them. 
Moreover, the thing is practically done before 
Members know that it is projected, and what 
use is it then to object ? 

It is the same with the excessive expenditure 
on the Navy. The ignorance of the public as 
to what foreign complications may exist, and 
what dangers may be threatening us, serves to 
support the notion that patriotisin forbids any 
sort of remonstrance against the incessant piling 
up of our expenses in this direction, or on the 
army. On this ready appeal to the fears that 
are born of our ignorance, the classes who 
prosper most by the additions to the war tax 
proceed in urging their demands. 


Happily, there is a beginning of an organised 
movement to protest against the increase of our 
navalarmaments. A small but influential meet- 
ing assembled last Friday in London for the 
purpose of forming a committee to try to lead 
public opinion in protest against this unjustifi- 
able and never-ending heaping-up of expense. 
Readers who agreed with the Leader printed in 
these columns last week will be interested to 
‘gee the circular calling the meeting, and so to 
be informed as to whom they can communicate 
with, in order to join in this effort :— 

‘The obedient acceptance of the Naval Pro- 
gramme in Parliament, and by a large part of 
the Press, is the humiliating climax of a reaction 
in which the cause of social reform and even of 
social stability is threatened. Lord Rosebery 
asks where the Cobden Club is, and what is it 
‘doing; Mr. Gladstone more pertinently points 
to our responsibility for the growth of this 
‘monstrous and barbarous’ militarist senti- 
ment. There must be, however, many who 
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have not vet bowed the knee ; and who, even in 
this day of Jingo triumph, will help to raise the 
voice of organised protest, and set on foot a 
more vigorous propaganda. We will not now 
anticipate maturer decision as to the character 
of this effort. A Committee for purposes 
of education and agitation is being fonned ; 
and those who think they may be in 
sympathy with the spirit of the move- 
ment are urged to send in their names at 
once. A meeting at a central place in London 
will be immediately arran ed, when definite 
lines and plans of action will be proposed. So 
far from it being felt that we are impinging upon 
the wider domain of the Peace and Arbitration 
Societies, Dr. Darby of the Peace Society and 
Mr. J. F. Green of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association have promised their 
hearty co-operation. Communications should 
be ealoeused, for the time being, to Mr. G. H. 
Perris, at the National Liberal Club, 8.W.” 


This circular was signed by the following :— 
Mr. R. Spence Watson, Dr. Clifford, Mr. W. P. 
Byles (late M.P.), Mr. A. E. Fletcher (recently 
of the Daily Chronicle, and now of the New 
Age), Mr. William Clarke, Mr. Evans Darby 
(Secretary Peace Society), Mr. J. I. Green 
(Secretary International Arbitration and Peace 
Association), Mr. J. C. Kenworthy (Brotherhood 
Church), and Mr. W. M. J. Williams (Secretary 
Financial Reform Association), with Mr. G. H. 
Perris, hon. sec. The speakers at the meeting 
were Sir Wilfrid Lawson (in the chair), Mr. 
Leatham Bright (the late John Bright’s eldest 
son), Sir R. Head, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Rev. 
Dr. Clifford, and Mr. Williams. 

It was quite sad to hear both Sir Wilfrid and 
Dr. Clifford express the depth of their dis- 
appointment at the results, as now visible, in 
regard to such matters as this, of the enfran- 
chisement of the working classes. Sir Wilfrid 
remarked that he had once a serious conver- 
sation with John Bright as to the difficulty of 
arousing the masses to the morals of politics ; 
and that Bright said earnestly that he feared 
that there must be a terrible calamity of some 
sort fall on the world before the right state of 
feeling could be brought about. The speaker 
thought that such general misfortune was now 
even more seriously impending than in the 
moment when Mr. Bright foresaw it; and that, 
unless some entirely unexpected change appear, 
the calamity of the general national bankruptcies 
of the great peoples must occur. It was im- 
possible not to be touched by the depression 
of the old soldiers of freedom who are obliged 
to feel that all their efforts, though successful 
in the immediate aim at which they were 
directed—a popular franchise—have not pro- 
duced the hoped-for consequent improvement 
in the course of affairs. 


It is truly discouraging that the fruits of the 
political power of the working man should be 
such as they are—the war expenditure far 
greater than ever before ; the class interests 
unchecked in their pride; the keeping of the 
people’s education under popular control disre- 
garded ; the publicans comfortably lords of the 
situation, and all the other features of the 
situation. Of course, we who care for women’s 
suffrage consider, and fully anticipate, that 
the required moralisation of politics will receive 
a great impetus from female enfranchisement, 
and deep will be our disappointment if we live to 
see that what Tennyson calls—‘‘ The loathsome 
opposite of all we hope for doth obtain —when 
the franchise is exercised by women. 


To all honest, unselfish workers for what they 
believe the public good such times of depression 
must fall—times when we feel that we accom- 


‘come tome? I take long views. 


plish little, and that what we have done has not 
produced the result we hoped for; and we feel 
tempted to ask with Cowper for ‘ a lodge in some 
vast wilderness,”’ to retire to; and resolve to suffer 
for and with the advance of mankind no more. 
What is the cure? The answer depends on the 
personality. Prayer, with a consequent subjec- 
tive assurance of Divine consecration, to some, 
a deep abiding sense of duty to others, a con- 
stitutional hopefulness that revives as the grass 
beaten down by a storm lifts up its blades to 
others. 


* 4% * 
Shall I tell you what 1 do when such fits 
I reflect on 
what were the social and legal conditions in 
which I should have lived in Elizabeth's day, 
for instance. I know what would then have 
seemed to me most horrible and evil. I 
remember all that I should have longed then to 
have altered—what I should then have wished 
to reform, and what I should have been (I hope) 
ready to sacrifice my own comfort to gain for 
ny kind in the future. I remember how hope- 
less each one of those efforts must have seemed 
to those engaged in it—the effort, for example, 
to gain freedom of worship, or to win the right 
of open expression for all opinions, or to amend 
the cruel criminal code—and then, I seem to 
watch as the generations pass through the 
world—and the thing at last gets done! Then 
T see that those who laboured and passed away 
disappointed were just like the builders of the 
coral islands ; the work of each did its part, though 
myriads of them had to go to dust ere any 
visible result appeared. 

7 * a %: 


No evil now can appear more firmly fixed 
than once did the tyranny of the king, or that of 
the absolute and abominably-misused power of 
the feudal lord; than persecution for religious 
opinion; than judicial murder for trifling crime ; 
than duelling; than the disfranchised state of 
the vast majority of the nation; than the lack 
of education for the poor; than the press 
gang; than the giving of the property 
and earnings of women to their husbands ; 
and half a hundred things that are obsolete 
to-day. So, when we look back and see what 
has been done, we may well turn again to our 
own task, however unrewarded and unadvancing 
it may seem, with renewed faith and hope. 

* bcd % 

One of the matters on which I sometimes feel 
alinost inclined to despair, is the callousness of 
the men who now rule to the brutality shown 
by other men to poor women—the result and 
token of the same spirit of upholding male 
supremacy that actuated the voters in the 
University Congregations. Here are two cases 
in the last few weeks; it will be seen that a 
similarity existed between the cases, but the 
man who was assaulted and robbed could and 
did defend himself and hurt his assailant, and 
was not permanently injured. Yet look at the 
different sentences ! 


Central Criminal Court.— Michael Ryan, 
seventeen, was found guilty of robbery with 
violence.—Mr. Home prosecuted.—The _prose- 
cutor, Walter Frederick Quilley, was proceed- 
ing home along a thoroughfare at Deptford late 
at night, when he was attacked by the prisoncr, 
who felled him to the ground and beat him with 
a piece of iron. He (prisoner) robbed him of 
3s.—The Recorder sentenced the prisoner, who 
had not been previously convicted, and who wes 
severely handled by the prosecutor notwith- 
standing the injury he (prosecutor) received, 
to six months’ hard labour, and to receive 
twelve strokes with the cat. 


atl 


- tenced to two months’ imprisonment with hard 
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Southwark Police Court.—Charles Meek, 20, 
was charged on remand with violently 
assaulting Ann Biggs, and stealing 4s. 2d. from 
her pocket at High-street, Borough, on February 
29th. The prosecutrix was the wife of a porter, 
and had just left a house in High-street to go 
home, when the prisoner, who was a stranger to 
her, knocked her down on the pavement, and* 
she was taken in an unconscious condition to 
the hospital, where it was found that the 
pocket of her dress was torn away and her 
nose was smashed, apparently by a kick. 
Police-constable 2832 M stopped the prisoner as 
he was running away. The prisoner was sen- 
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THE NATIONAL DRINK 
BILL FOR 1895. 


Dr. Dawson Burns supplies us, through the 
Times, with his usual return of the expenditure 
on alcoholic bade in the United Kingdom 
during 1895. He says that he is sorry to report 
that “in every branch of the expenditure there 
is an increase.” 

According to his statement the liquors con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom in 1895 were :— 


“Feb. 25th, en route in Alabama: If I have 
ever uttered a word that cleaves to the core of 
the subject it is this—Home protection is like 
an onion, it has many coverings; this is the 
kernel :—Compared with any other law I hold 
in higher dignity and more awful significance 
the law of descent, of inheritance, of pre-natal 
influence, of the determining of destiny before a 
human being has ever known an independent 
heart-beat or an intelligent volition. I believe t 
that all reforms have their root here; and that peepee, r ee ality, aes gal. 
a wiser, more thoughtful age, not very far dis- gallons; ioe tle ‘bd 8. per gallon), 8,252,553 
tant either, will stand aghast as it reads of the aes agent Si on), 1,160,126,748 
madness of the present dance of delusion and ae Petey Reed gallon), TEED 8 get 


ions; other liquors (cider, British wines, &.), 
death in disrespect to the right of every child to | 16,000,000. The total cost of all this quantity 
be well:born.”’ 


of drink was £142,414,812, compared with 
£188,787,828 in 1894. Theincreased sum spent 
on British spirits was £986,654, on other spirits 
£782,917, on beer £1,296,759, and on wine 
£710,944; the total increase being £3,676,984. 
The computed increase of population was 
848,113, or less than 1 per cent., the estimated 
population in each kingdom in the middle of 
1895 being :—England, 30,394,078; Scotland, 
4,155,654; Ireland, 4,584,434; a total for the 
United Kingdom of 39,134,166. It results that 
the average expenditure per head was 
£8 12s. 94d., or £18 3s. 10}d. for every family 
of five persons, compared with £38 11s. 64d. and 
£17 17s. 64d. in 1894. ; 

‘‘Comparing the revised estimates for 1894 
with those of 1895, the increase of £3,676,934 
in the drink bill of 1895 is made up as follows :— 
England, £2,865,116; Scotland, £532,505 ; and 
Ireland, £279,363.” 

Dy. Dawson Burns believes, however, that 
the increase would have been greater still but 
for the temperance propaganda. He bases this 
opinion on the fact that the increase in the use 
of tobacco has been far greater, and he infers 
that this ‘enormous increase in the use of 
tobacco is an indication of what would certainly 
have occurred in the use of alcohol had no 
organised opposition been offered to the habits 
and customs by which its consumption is 
encouraged.” 

Dr. Dawson Burns continues: “It may be 
noted that this increase of drink expenditure is 
more than double the annual income of all the 
missionary societies of the nation. 

‘Probably every unbiassed and _ intelligent 
person in the country would allow that such a 
vast expenditure upon one class of luxuries is 
inconsistent with the national welfare; and 
this conviction will be strengthened and 
deepened when the peculiar character and effect 
of alcoholic liquors are taken into account. As 
beverages they contain a mere fraction of 
alimentary matter, while their distinctive action 
is due to the presence, in varying proportions, 
of a chemical substance, classed in the Pharma- 
copeia with narcotic acrid poisons. They are 
not necessary to health or vigour, for millions 
are healthy and strong without them ; and all the 
evidence available from life insurance offices 
and friendly societies goes to prove that, on the 
average and under similar conditions, those who 
abstain from them suffer less sickness and live 
longer than those who use them. They are drunk 
chiefly because of the pleasurable sensation they 
excite, but this excitement becomes a snare, 
and the desire to renew it, daily or oftener, 
leads in countless cases to an increase of the 
dose, and sooner or later to utter ruin. The 
genesis and perpetuation of alcoholic intem- 
perance are not surprising when we have to 
reckon with a drug tending to produce a craving 
for itself, while, at the same time, deadening 
the sense of danger and impairing the mental 
and moral forces of resistance. 

‘‘Many years have passed since the Times 
declared the manufacture of ardent spirits to 
constitute ‘an infinite waste and an_unmixed 
evil’; and the charges of waste and evil are 
scarcely less applicable to the fermented liquors 
which principally differ from distilled spirits in 
the less amount of alcohol and the more 
generous amount of water they contain. 

‘No moralist will maintain that the plea of 
personal pleasure is a sufficient reason for a 
large national consumption of a class of drinks 
that generate a specific disease, both physical 
and mental, and which, by the vice, poverty, 


labour, and left the dock laughing. 

Miss Willard is expected to re-visit this country 
in time to be present at the next annual con- 
vention of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association at the end of May. After that she 
and Lady Henry Somerset are contemplating a 
tour in Ireland. 


% * ote 

A meeting of the High Church people in 
opposition to divorce laws was held in Exeter 
lfall last week. Mr. Gladstone, who was the 
most steady and immoveable opponent of 
divorce when the Act of 1857 was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, wrote :— 
‘‘ My opinion, so often declared during the last 
40 years, remains unchanged, and, as a meeting 
hostile to the principle of divorce, your meeting 
cn Tuesday has my full and warmest 
sympathy.” 


Miss Lunt, speaking at a meeting of the 
Southport branch of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, stated that she had 
just met with the first female total abstainer in 
the United Kingdom. Her pledge was taken 
by the late Joseph Livesey himself. She was 
now hearty at 75 years of age. Her father died 
at a patriarchal age, and other members of the 
family, all abstainers, had reached long ages. 


x 


Under the London County Council a second 
qualified medical woman has been appointed at 
the Claybury Lunatic Asylum. The Chelsea 
Loard of Guardians announced that they were 
prepared to appoint a lady doctor to the work- 
house, which was proper enough, as some 
hundreds of women are amongst the patients. 
However, when two ladies applied and one man, 
the guardians divided equally, and the chairman 
gave his casting vote against a lady doctor and 
for the man. When before the committee the 
ladies were rudely asked “if they were likely to 
get married soon” ! 


Dr. Sarah J. Anderson Brown was recently 
unanimously elected an honorary member of 
the British Medical Temperance Association, 
because, as she holds a U.S.A. degree, she 
could not be a full member, which they had 
invited her to become. 


At the Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate 
Women, an effort is made to keep the patients 
employed, and those who need it can do remu- 
nerative work to help pay for their own expenses 
of maintenancethere. The Sister Superintendent 
wishes it to be known that orders can now be 
taken for sewing; drawn linen work, baby linen, 
ladies’ underclothing, babies’ socks, hoods, Shet- 
land shawls, &c., and that ladies’ own materials 
can be made up. Particulars can be had and all 
orders should be sent to the Sister Superinten- 
dent, The Manor House, Duxhurst, Reigate. 


ate 


Miss Witiarp sends the following paragraphs: 
—* Miss Anna A. Gordon has developed greatly 
as a speaker since going South with Miss Willard 
on the present trip, which is the ninth that they 
have made in that section. She has spoken not 
only to audiences of young men and children, but 
to large gatherings of ‘‘ grown ups,” who have 
evinced as much satisfaction in her clear and 
attractive presentation of the ‘‘ White Ribbon” 
work as the younger ones have always mani- 
fested. This development on Miss Gordon’s 
part is a satisfaction to her friends, who have 
always believed that she possessed in an unusual 
ineasure the three-fold qualities of the most 
efficient Christian workers, viz., the power of 
speech, pen, and organization. In February 
Miss Gordon entered on her twentieth year of 
service in the Temperance reform, to which she 
was introduced on becoming associated with 
Miss Willard in Boston in 1877. 

ae aS *k 

‘“‘ The chief characteristic of American institu- 
tions, as one studies them from the European 
side of the water, is the general feeling of social 
equality and goodwill among the people. 
Thelate Mrs. Harrison, wife of the President, was 
accustomed to treat self-supporting women 
with special consideration. A young lady who 
was employed as a stenographer and typewriter 
ly the President frequently assisted at her 
receptions, and to a visitor, who thanked ‘‘ the 
first lady of the land’’ for thus generously 
recognising a working woman, Mrs. Harrison 
1eplied that the young lady in question was 
worthy of all the honour she could bestow upon 

her, and there was no reason why a business 
woman was not the equal of any other. 


Mr. Haldane, Q.C., has taken charge of one 
of the several bills that have been introduced 
into. the House of Commons to in one way or 
another bear on the temperance question. This 
is the Bill prohibiting the serving of children 
with intoxicating liquor under the age of four- 
teen. The Bill comes first after the Govern- 
ment Orders, which have precedence on Monday. 
Mr. Conybeare has hitherto looked upon this as 
his measure, and in consequence of his defeat 
at the General Election the Church of England 
Temperance Society persuaded Mr. Haldane to 
take the matter up. Sir William Houldsworth, 
Mr. C. Tritton, and other Conservative tempe- 
rance M.P.’s tried to persuade the Government 
to support the Bill, or at any rate to allow of 
some discussion. But the discussion that arose 
on the Egyptian business prevented the measure 
coming on, as it would have otherwise done, 
probably, on Monday. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. E. 
Remy, the manufacturer of the well-known 
Remy’s Starch. He will be greatly missed by 
his workpeople (numbering over 1,400) and by 
the poor generally, inasmuch as he was ever 
ready to be of help to them, even to the last 
day of his life. 
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crime, and domestic misery they induce, are the | 
chief factor of our social demoralization, and the 
chief obstructive to social reformation and 
advancement. 

‘‘From a political economy point of view no 
error can be ter than the encouragement of 
the liquor traffic. The customers get what is, 
at best, useless; while the food destroyed and 
the labour involved in the manufacture of the 
drinks is an example of improvidence on a scale | 
of stupendous magnitude. The plea that the | 
liquor trades employ great numbers of workmen 
is nothing to the purpose unless it can be shown 
that the articles produced are of national value ; 
and the plea is effectually disposed of when it is 

roved that the money now spent on strong 

ink would, if otherwise spent, give employ- 
ment to a larger number of workpeople, the 
produce of whose labour would augment the 
wealth, the comfort, and the resources of the 
nation.”’ 

Notwithstanding the power of ‘‘the trade,” 
Dr. Dawson Burns does not agree that ‘* Local 
Veto’ was the cause of the late defeat of the 
Government. He concludes :—‘ It is, of course, 
the cue of that interest to exaggerate the value 
of their support, as, for example, by claiming 
much credit for the Unionist successes at the 
last general election. Yet for 40 years the 
liquor party have uniformly supported candi- 
dates friendly to themselves, and it is convenient 
to forget (going no further back than 16 years) 
that they did not save their friends from severe 
defeat in 1880 and 1885 or from defeat in 1892. 
The difference in 1895 arose not from any 
increase of liquor activity and influence, but 
from the unusual combination of other interests 
which were threatened in one form and another 
by the Liberal programme. Thereis every reason 
to believe that, had the direct veto formed 
no part of that programme, the Liberal defeat 
would have been still greater. 

‘Nearly the whole political influence of the 
Established Church was thrown into the Unionist 
camp, and very much of that influence was exerted 
by Churchmen, lay and clerical, who sympathised 
with temperance reform, and not with the 
liquor traffic. In many constituencies a very 
different result: would have followed at the polls 
had Churchmen given to temperance legislation 
the first place, and to the Church Establish- 
ment in Wales the second place. They assisted 
to put the present Government into power, and 
now they have the arduous task before them 
of getting the Government to consent to the 
most moderate schemes of licensing amendment 
and popular control.” 


THE two most precious things on this side 
the grave are our reputation and our life. But | 
it is to be lamented that the most contemptible 
whisper may deprive us of the one, and the 
weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, 
therefore, will be more anxious to deserve a fair | 


name than to possess it, and this will teach him | 
80 to live as not to be afraid to die.—Colton. 


** 


THE way to gain a good reputation is to 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucrz Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of ‘Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
‘* Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 


A vIsIT to a country house ought to form a 
pleasant episode in the life of a young girl, yet 
there is always a little danger that her enjoy- 
ment may be spoilt if she is naturally of a shy 
disposition, and a little doubtful at times how 
to behave. Most of us older ones can remember 
visits paid in our girlhood which were not an 
unmixed delight, times when we felt lonely 
and troubled, and would have given worlds for 
a friendly word of advice. 

So many little difficulties may arise 
when we are away from home, particularly 
when we are staying in a house of which the 
habits are widely different from our own. It is 
for the benefit of young girls in a like dilemma 
that these words are penned, as there is really 
no occasion for doubt or hesitation if the correct 
principles are borne in mind. 

One source of difficulty—the length of the 
visit—has been removed since my girlish days. 
Old-fashioned hospitality did not allow a hostess 
to breathe a word regarding her guest’s depar- 
ture, and a good deal of embarassment was the 
natural consequence, the guest being never quite 
sure whether she was not outstaying her welcome. 
The modern hostess is more practical, and the 
duration of the visit is settled before the guest 
arrives at the house. ‘Can you come to us 
from the 1st to the 7th? ”’ is the usual formula 
(or ** for the week-end,’ as the case may be), or 
‘* Do try and come to us on the Ist, and try to 
stay for the flower-show, which takes place on 
the 8th.” This plan is a mutual convenience to 
hostess and guest, and both are able to arrange 
their time better. Of course it may happen that 
circumstances may cause the hostess to extend 
her invitation after the specified time has been 
passed, and in this case it is a genuine compli- 
ment which the guest would naturally accept if 
it were practicable. 

If the hostess invites a guest without speci- 
fying any time for the duration of the visit, it 
becomes the business of the guest to broach the 
subject within a few days of her arrival. It is 
not kind to keep the hostess in doubt, as she 
may have a succession of visitors to invite, and 
it may be difficult for her to get them allin. A 


young girl would say that her mother wanted | 
| her to come back by such a date on account of 


some approaching festivity in which she was 
expected to take part, a married woman would 
probably allude to some other visit she thought 
of paying in the course of a week, and these 
plans could be altered or adhered to according 
to the wish of the hostess. 

It must always be remembered that it is the 
place of the guest to choose, whenever there is 
any question as to entertainment, and nothing 


is more trying to a hostess than to have aj in the building. 
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whether she would rather drive or walk. At 
the same time we must remember that it is a 
great change to a young girl who is accustomed 
to take the lowest place at home to find herself 
suddenly the object of everyone's attention, and 
her natural unselfishness often makes her afraid 
of using the casting vote for fear she may have 
upset someone else’s pleasure thereby. She 
must not allow hereclt to be over-anxious on 
this point, for it is right that the hostess should 
study the pleasure of her guest, and it is 
the place of the guest to accept these attentions. 
with graciousness, and not conceal her predilec- 


| tions when she is asked to make a choice. 


“The best of everything” is the portion of 
the guest, and a young girl who is probably made 
of very little importance at home finds herself 
suddenly in the position of having to take pre- 
cedence of older people, of being given the best 
seat in the carriage, and having her wishes 
appealed to at every moment of the day. Every- 
thing revolves round her for the time being, and 
if her visit is not pleasant it must surely be her 
own fault. She must study in return to be a 
pleasant visitor, one who falls into all the ways 
of the house and yet imports into it a certain 
element of freshness, a person who is both 
sac and pleasing, and adds a particle of 

rightness to the ordinary routine. She should 
be careful not to overtax the patience 
of the servants; a visitor makes a good 
deal of extra work in a small establish- 
ment, and it is not fair to add any 
unnecessary burden through want of thought. 
Many young girls are very untidy in their rooms, 
leaving their dresses scattered about in every 
direction, so that the servants have to spend a 
great deal of time in clearing up. Whatever 
may be thought of this behaviour at home, it is 
manifestly very improper to indulge in it in 
another person’s house, although we must own 
that a country visit presents circumstances of 
peculiar temptation in this way, for one 
never seems to have as much time to dress 
in as one does when one is at home. 
One comes in late from a long excursion, or 
somebody detains one after the dressing-bellt 
has rung, and dressing is often a fearful scramble, 
so that it is as much as one can do to get ready 
in time, and one cannot always leave the room 
in apple-pie order. Punctuality is the politeness 
of guests, and a young lady should be careful 
not to keep the host waiting for his dinner, or 
the hostess waiting for her drive. 


LittLe ANNETTE had been taken to a concert 
for the first time in her life, and on her return 
home was asked to give her impression, ‘ Oh, 
auntie, there was a lady who screamed because 
she had forgotten her sleeves, and a waiter was 
playing on the piano all the time.” 


A MAN once approached another man who was 
standing at an office door, and asked if there 
was a gentleman with one eve named Spudkins 
“T don’t know,” was the 


endeavour to be what you desire to appear.— | visitor who makes it a profound secret whether | answer. “ What was the name of the other 
Socrates. she likes playing cards or disapproves of it, and | eye?” 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION. 
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Total walue of Frizes—-about £1,000. 


Open Competition for Paintings in 
for Oil and Water Colors. 


Oil and Water Colors. Prizes for Amateurs in Oil and Water Colors. Celling Prizes 
Over Two Hundred Pr zes, Go:d and Silver—for Young People under the age of 18. 


Five Hundred Prizes for Children under the age of 12. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Open Competition, 
Class for Amateurs. 


For full particulars of the Competition, apply to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Peckham, Iuond: n. 8.B.; enclosing 


1d. stamped address. Pp 
must refer solely to the Competition, 


d envelope and postcard unaddressed. All ( ette:s will be attended to in R<« tatior, and 
the outside of the enve'ope to be marked, in the left hand corner, ‘‘ Art Competition.” 
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A NICE DINNER FOR 


EIGHT PERSONS. 
By W. L. W. 


MENU. 
Potato Soup. 
Cod Steaks. 

Curried Rabbit. 

Loin of Mutton. 
Cauliflower, Tomatoes, Turnips. 
Prune Mould. Bakewell Cheese Cakes. 
Maccaroni Cheese. 


Potato Soup.—Two pounds potatoes, three 
ounces crushed tapioca, } teaspoonful celery 
seed, two turnips, two onions, one apple, peel 
and cut the turnips, onions and apple 
into small pieces and cook in an ounce of 
butter, being careful to keep the saucepan lid 
on, then add two quarts of stock, the potatoes, 
and celery seed, simmer gently and add the 
tapioca. When the vegetables are quite soft, 
rub through a sieve, add one pint of milk, 
pepper and salt to taste, bring to the boil and 
serve. Prices: Potatoes, 1}d.; other vege- 
tables, 2d. ; tapioca, 1d. ; butter, 1d. ; milk, 14d. 
Stock should made from the bones of the 
previous day’s joint, if not, 2d. of bones will be 
necessary. Cost: 7d. or 9d. 


Cop SrTeaKs.—Wash and dry slices of cod 
with a cloth, cover with egg and bread crumbs, 
fry in a kettle in clarified fat, or, if that is not 
available, a frying-pan can be used. Serve with 
anchovy sauce. 


Ancuovy Sauce.—--Two ounces of butter, two 
heaped dessert spoonfuls of flour for one pint. 
Melt the butter in a saucepan, stir into it the 
flour with the back of a wooden spoon until it 
Jooks like honey, pour in a pint of cold water, 
stir over the fire until it boils, and add anchov 
to taste, then serve. Price: 4 lbs. cod at 5d. 
per lb., 1s. 8d.; egg and bread crumb, 1d.; 

utter, 2d.; flour and anchovy, ld. Cost: 2s. 


Currizep Rassit.—1} pint stock, 1 table- 
spoonful of flour, 2 oz. curry powder, 1 apple, 
1 onion, } 1b. butter, } gill cream, the juice of 
} lemon, salt, 1 saltspoonful sugar, } Ib. Patna 
rice, 1 rabbit. Divide the rabbit. into small 
pieces, much smaller than you would in carving, 
roll each piece in flour and fry a rich brown in 
the butter. Then peel the onion (slicing it 
from top to root), chop it finely and also fry it ; 
as soon as it is brown add the apple, minced, 
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| and fry until both are soft ; return the rabbit to 
| the saucepan, sprinkle over it the curry powder 
‘and let that fry. Mix the flour and stock, 
| pour into the saucepan, and let the whole 
| simmer for 1} hours. Just before the curry is 
| served add the cream and lemon juice; on no 
| account ds oo it to the fire after, or the heat 
| will curdle the cream. Place the pieces of 
‘rabbit in the centre of a hot dish and pour 
' sauce over, if properly made there will not be 
| more than about half a pint, and it will be quite 
| thick. The rice (Patna) should be thrown into 
/a gallon of boiling water (in which are two 
| tablespoonfuls of salt) and boiled fast for fifteen 
minutes, then add one quart cold water and 
strain through a sieve or colander, put into a 
cool oven, or in front of a fire, until the rice is 
dry, stir occasionally with a fork, and serve 
either in a separate dish or round the dish on 
which the curried rabbit is placed. Prices: 
Rabbit, 1s. 3d.; butter, 3}d.; half gill cream, 
1}d.; half pound rice, Qd. (stock 2d., if neces- 
sary); flour, curry powder, apple, onion, half 
lemon, salt, sugar, Cost: 2s. 


Lox Mutron.—Roast ; place tomatoes in the 
tin with the meat for about a quarter of an hour 
before it is done and place them round the dish 
on which the meat is served ; mashed turnips, 
boiled cauliflower with melted butter, as made 
for the anchovy sauce. Prices: Loin mutton, 
6 lbs., at 8d., 4s. ; turnips, 2d. ; cauliflower and 

| sauce, 8d.; tomatoes, 3d. Cost: 4s. 8d. 


Prune Movip.—One pint prunes, half ounce 
gelatine, one and a half ounces sugar, one pint 
water. Soak the prunes overnight in the water, 
then simmer in half the water, using the 
remainder to soak the gelatine; when the prunes 
are tender, stone them, add the sugar, the dis- 
solved gelatine, pour into a mould and serve 
cold. Whipped cream is an improvement to 
the appearance of the dish. Prices : Prunes, 
6d. ; gelatine and sugar, 24d. Cost: 83d. 


BAKEWELL CHeEse CaKes.—Line one dozen 
small deep patty pans with pastry, put a little 
raspberry jam in each. Take the weight of an 
egg in castor sugar, butter and flour; beat the 
butter to a cream, add sugar, egg, and flour and 
a pinch of baking powder, flavour with vanilla, 
put a teaspoonful of this mixture on the top of 
each and bake about fifteen minutes. Price: 


half-pound pastry (quarter-pound butter, two | 


| ounces lard, half-pound flour), 
sugar, 


6d.; egg, butter, 
flour, 3d.; raspberry jam, 2d. Cost: 11d. 


Maccaron1 CHEESE.—Half-pound maccaroni, 
one quart milk, four ounces strong dry cheese, 
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pepper, cayenne, and two ounces butter. Put 
the maccaroni into boiling water, and let it boil 
half-hour, then strain away the water, add the 
milk, and let it simmer for an hour, stirring it 
occasionally. Then take out some maccaroni 
place ona flat dish, s rinkle with the grated 
cheese and seasoning, then more maccaroni and 
more cheese until it is used, pouring the milk 
which will be very much lessened in quantity, 
over the whole. Divide the butter in small 
pieces, place about the top, and brown in a 
very quick oven. Maccaroni must always be 
served very hot. Price: Maccaroni, 3d.; one 
quart milk, 3d.; four ounces cheese, 2d.; two 
ounces of butter and seasoning, 2d. Cost: 10d. 
Cost of Dinner: Soup, 9d.; fish, 2s.; entrée, 
2s.; meat, 4s. 8d.; sweets, 1s. 7}d.; cheese, 
10d. Allowing 1s. for fruit, 12s. would be the 
outside cost. 
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MATER DOLOROSA. 


BEcavseE of one small, low-laid head all crowned 
- With golden hair, © 
Forevermore all fair young brows to me 
halo wear ; 
I kiss them reverently. Alas! I know 
The pain I bear. 


Because of dear but close shut holy eyes 
Of heaven’s own blue, 
All little eyes do fill my own with tears— 
| Whate’er their hue ; 
And motherly I gaze their innocent 
Clear depths into. 


Because of little pallid lips, which once 
My name did call, 

No childish voice in vain appeal upon 
My ears doth fal; 


I count it all my joy their Joys to share 
And sorrows small. 


Because of little dimpled hands 
Which folded lie, 
All little hands henceforth to me do have 
A pleading cry ; 
| I clasp them as they were small, wandering birds 
Lured home to fly. 


Because of little death-cold feet, for earth’s 
Rough roads unmeet, 

I’d journey leagues to save from sin or harm 
Such little feet, 

And count the loftiest service done for them 
So sacred—sweet ! 


\ M. E. Paull. 
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A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFECT” 


In cases of the various Infectious 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 


Sole Manufacturers 


By Mrs. Mary Low Dickinson, 


y Henry Somerset. Price, bevelled boards, 


very handsomely got up.”- Christian Commonwealth. 

“The Temptation of Katherine Grey” is a work 
author, the talented secretary of the King’s Daughters, 
of life is for the masses of mankind. . 


General Secretary of King’s Daughters and Sons. With an Introduction by 
art linen, gilt edges, 5s. 

“The expectation excited by the name of Mrs. Dickinson on the title-page of this book is not disappointed 

by a perusal of its pages. It is a fascinating story, the complex 

it intensely interesting, but it is a powerful stimulus to right conduct and Christian living. The volume is 


of fiction of abso bing interest and helpfulness. The 
has had wide opportunity to see what the real substance 


BAPTIST TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY, 16 GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Diseases, 


of the famous “ 


plot being woven with rare skill. Not only is 


and also in every-day life, will be sent FREE on Application. 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 
SANITAS "sDISINFECTANTS AND APPLIANCES. 


THE TEMPTATION OF KATHERINE GREY. 


,, suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 
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Signals between Branches of 
the 12.18.00.€.4. 


DawtisH.—March 8rd, Miss Evans, Sup. of 
‘*Mercy” Department, gave at B. W. public 
meeting an earnest and pathetic address on 
Kindness to Animals, and the Cruelty and Use- 
lessness to Science of Vivisection. A resolution 
was passed, that the member for the Division 
be asked to consider the subject of Vivisection. 
—B. Serle, secretary. Tutse HILL AND 
W. Norwoop.—The annual business meeting 
of this branch was ‘held on Friday, Febru- 
ary 14th, at the residence of Miss 
Doubleday, Ennore, Tulse Hill. Miss Gill 
presided over a good attendance of members, 
A somewhat chastened feeling pervaded the 
‘ proceedings, owing to the serious and prolonged 
illness of the esteemed president, Mrs. Fawcett. 
Earnest prayer on her behalf was offered by 
several ladies. The retiring hon. sec., Mrs. 
Avery, read her report of the branch’s endeavour 
during the year, and Miss Doubleday, the hon. 
treasurer, submitted her financial statement, 
which showed a balance on the right side, 
thanks to the exertions of the friends who 
arranged for the recent sale of work at Somerset 
House, W. Norwood. Mrs. Fawcett was re- 
elected president, and Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. 
Slade-Jones and Mrs. Avery were chosen as 


vice-presidents. The duties of hon. sec. have 
been undertaken by Mrs. Miall-Green, with 
Miss Higgs as assistant. Mrs. Rettie will act 
as press correspondent. Several new plans 
were devised for increasing the usefulness 
of the branch, and a year of earnest 
endeavour in the cause is anticipated. 
Berwick Branch held their annual meeting on 
the 17th of February. An afternoon meeting of 
members was held, when reports were read, 
committee and office-bearers elected, and 
addresses delivered by Mrs. Northam Fields 
and Miss Wilson, Peepy, who spoke of the 
Loyal Legion work. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, and Mrs. Fields gave a 
stirring address. Miss Wilson also spoke with 
acceptance. 
ANNUAL REPORT, MAIDENHEAD. 
Two successful annual meetings were held. 
Members’ Business Meeting, 39 present, in the 
Baptist Schools, by invitation, on Monday, 
March 9th, 2.80. Public Meeting, 300 present, 
the following Thursday, 7.30, in the Town Hall, 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, president, in the chair. 
Business Mgetinc.—Election of officers was 
by double ballot. Tellers were nominated by 
the chair. President, treasurer, Mrs. Upson, 


secretary, Miss Pearce, were declared elected on 
the nomination ballot, only two votes having 
been cast for other names. The names received 
in nomination for committee were declared 
elected, likewise vice-presidents and superinten- 
dents of press. Industrial Farm Home, Mrs. 
Millar Inglis. Quarterly teas, Mrs. Ryan. 
Superintendents of literature and scientific 
temperance instruction are still needed. 

Delegates.—Mrs. Preece and Mrs. Verrall 
were chosen delegates to Annual Council, 
London. Miss Pearce and Miss Dolton, of 
Newbury, were nominated to represent Berks 
on National Executive by Maidenhead, Newbury, 
Reading, and Hungerford. 

Annual Reports.—Treasurer’s report showed 
gross receipts of £23 odd, with a profit on 
quarterly teas, and a small balance in hand. 
Audited’ generously by Mr. Donald Webb, of 
the London and County Bank. Secretary's 
report. showed a membership of 140 odd, 14 
new members, and 9 left, 1 being transferred to 
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Wimbledon. Band of Hope of St. Mary's 
gave a good New Year concert, parents present. 
The Women's Benefit Club at the Wesleyan 
School had made a successful second year. The 
branch had subscribed to the wedding gift, and 
had gladly read Lady Kathleen's reply in the 
SIGNAL. 

Scientifie Temperance Institute.—A lecture 
to thirty pupils of three private schools for girls 
was given by Miss Taylor, of headquarters’ 
department, at the Lecture Hall, Craufurd 
College, by the kind permission of the principal 
and Mrs. de Ewer. Notes were taken of the 
excellent points made. A small charge covered 
expenses and fee to the department. 


Press.—Miss Pearce reported and expressed 
thanks to the editors of especially the Maiden- 
head Advertiser, the Maidenhead Times, and 
the Woman's Signa for reports inserted of 
Branch news. The Sicnau had inserted the 
item that Miss Dorrell, matron, had been 
appointed interim master of the Maidenhead 
Union, the first time the post had been held by 
@ woman. 

Literature.—There were taken of the SIGNAL 
monthly copies, 50; these included weekly 
copies, 9, and distributed gratis, 13 ; a ‘* clubbed ” 
copy being sent, as far as possible, to every five 
subscribers of 1s. each, and living in one street, 
to make it easy to pass on. Pocket calendars 
disposed of, 50 ; balance in hand for the depart- 
ment, 7s. 

Miss Wellington is associate and newsagent 
for the SIGNAL. 

Temperance Hospital, Inebriates’ Home.— 
“Mrs. Inglis reported 12 “‘ wheels” in circulation, 
6 returned filled and 12 more ordered from 
headquarters. £1 1s. was subscribed annually 
to the Industrial Home. The Branch hoped 
to furnish a room and would be glad to join 
with the 7 Berks branches (formed lately into a 
county union) in furnishing a cottage. - The 
Branch secured subs. of £1 1s. to the Tem- 
perance Hospital; letters to be obtained of Mrs. 
Inglis and members of committee. 

Franchise.—The Branch subscribes 5s. to 
this department. 

Resolutions were passed to the following 
effect :—‘‘That quarterly meetings held be 

receded by a tea, notice to be given by P. C.; 
etween these meetings work to be carried on 
by distribution of literature, by parlour and 
cottage meetings, and by securing addresses 
to the mothers’ meetings; also in favour 
of women on our Board of Guardians. On 
Armenia. Resolution 1, for Annual Council ; 
Condemning disgrace brought by Government 


on this country. 2. To Mrs. Thoumaine 
of sympathy, declaring that the agony 


endured by our Armenian sisters and our help- 
lessness to come to their aid had imate 
Franchise women of us all. Tea was then 
served, Mrs. Upson, treasurer, and members of 
committee being the hostesses. Subscriptions 
were paid. The public meeting.—The Mayor 
being absent, owing to an annual Corporation 
engagement in London, Mrs. McLaren pre- 
sided. Mr. Symmons opened with prayer. 
Reports were adopted. “Y" White Ribbon 
Choir, conducted by Miss Hinton, which we hope 
she will make an institution, led the singing. 
Mrs. McLaren gave a spirited address. Dr. 
Sarah Anderson Brown secured immediate atten- 
tion on the ‘‘Farm Home,” and _ proposed 
resolution on behalf of a ‘law permitting 
magistrates to consign habitual inebriates instead 
of to prisons to homes, equally under Govern- 
ment supervision,” seconded by Mr. Truscott 
and carried nem. con. Rechabites, (ood 
Templars, Railwaymen’s Temperance Union 
supported on the platform, and moved hearty 
vote of thanks to all. ‘God Save the Queen.” 
Collection, £3 12s. 
Social.—I should add that the branch has 
held 14 meetings, including United Prayer 
Meeting in April, Rev. S.C. Fleming Williams 
gave address. Rev. H. Nash, St. Mary's, pre- 
sided over the first part, Rev. H. Preece, 
Baptist Church, over second part. A garden 
purty at “The Nook,” by invitation of the 


, to a delighted audience. 


President; “At Home” by the hon. sec. at | 
Brock-lune; 80 present, and New Year's Tea, | 
when Mrs. Neugent Jackson, of Oxford, spoke | 
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AN ESSEX SAMARITAN. 


THE Woodbridge Reporter publishes an interé®t- 
ing account of ** The Essex Samaritan,’ more 
exactly known as Mr. George Edwards, of 
Little Bealings, near Ipswich, who, though a 
quiet and retiring person, is noted locally for the 
good he has done to people who have had the 
benefit of his advice, which we now give to our 
readers. It appears that Mr. Edwards’ lore is 
the result of his own experience : 

‘When I was a boy,” said he, ‘I had a bad 
attack of rheumatic fever, and another about 


eleven years ago, when I was laid up for twenty- 
one weeks.” 

‘And up to two years ago,” interrupted his 
wife, “if he got a cold or the weather was 
changeable he suffered most excruciating pains 
in all his limbs. He could get no rest night nor 
day, for he could not sleep at night nor rest in 
the daytime.” 

‘‘ Yes,” continued Mr. Edwards, “it was 
about two years ago, just before Christmas, 
when I was suffering dreadfully with rheumatism 
in my legs, so that I could not get my stockings 
on, nor walk. Nothing did me any good. One 
day I was looking at the newspaper and saw 
what wonderful things Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People had done, and I said, ‘I'll have 
atry at them.’ So I sent right away to Dr. 
Williams’ place for a box.” 

Mrs. Edwards again interposed here : ‘* Yes,” 
she said, “and after he had taken that one box 
he felt great relief, and so he sent again and got 
another.” 

“I had only three boxes altogether,” con- 
tinued the husband. ‘ And that properly cured 
him,” the wife chimed in emphatically. 

‘‘T have never had a rheumatic pain since, 
and I tell everybody how much good they have 
done me; and this has been the means, as you 
have heard, of great benefit to many people who 
have been led to use Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
by my example.” 


Mr. Edwards’ disinterested story carries con- 
viction on the surface, and confirms reports 
from all quarters of the remarkable cures 
effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, not only 
in cases of rheumatism, but in all the many 
disorders which follow influenza and rheumatic 
fever, or arise from an impoverished state of 
the blood and nerves, such as anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, general muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pains in 
the back, nervous headache, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low 
vitality, and wasting strength from any cause. 
These Pills are genuine only with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams 
Medicine Company, 46 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, K..C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. 
They are unrivalled as a tonic and strengthening 
medicine for both sexes. 


ee 


Mex have a right to the fruits of their 
industry and the means of making their industry 
fruitful, Whatever cach man can do without 
trespassing upon others he has a right to do for 
himself, and he has a right to a fair proportion 
of all which society, with its combination and 
skill and force, can do in his favour. — Md aed 


Barke. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, FOREST GATE. 
orest GATE Brancu sends a capital annual 
report. ‘There has been an increase of 162 


members, the total standing at 588. Pledges 
during the year 308. Regular monthly meetings 
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The sale of the Woman's Siena is attended | DAILY BIBLE | 
to. The editorship has passed into the hands | ‘ FOR at bee he 
| of Mrs. Fenwick Miller, who, instead of issuing | By Hannan W. Smita, ° 


the “‘ Monthly Budget,’’ has kindly undertaken | § int ; F 
by give un edditions! enduct-of Wemperanen | ay i al endent Bible Reading Department. 


F News in the issue of the third week in each : 
have been held; also quarterly social meetings. : | 15. Matt. xx. 17-29.—Going up to Jer 
Special meetings were addressed by Mr. E. Saorys “a — pipe “ad eo a ti 16. Mark x. 46-52.—Blind zi eg 
Tennyson Smith in the Woodgrange Baptist | '/47.c+ obtain that week's numbe ey ri 17. Luke xix. 1-28.—Zaccheus. 
Chapel. His addresses were much blessed, % sees is a kly a ‘bers. r, if they are 18. John xi. 55; xii. 11.—Arrival at Bethany. 
resulting in 82 pledges and several additions to 4 At ie clic: 3 aig oi “i ; 19. Luke xix. 28-48.—Entry into Jerusalem 
membership. e commencement 0: the year, in response 20. Mark xi. 12-26.—The barren fig-tree . 
to a suggestion of Dr. Kate Bushnell, Mrs.| 9) Matt. xxi. 23-46.—The wicked husba 
A Demorest Recitation Contest was held Pl i . usband- 


Triggs was appointed FELLOWSHIP SECRETARY, 
to correspond with a Branch in Mandalay, 
India. She has received two letters from the 
Secretary there, who appreciates very much the 
papers sent, containing news of temperance 
work in England, and feels encouraged by our 
interest in her work in that far-off country. 


man. 
»» xxii. 1-22.—The marriage supper. 
». xxii, 23-46.—Tempting questions. 
+,  Xxiiii—Woe to Pharisees. 

Luke xx. 45; xxi. 4.—The widow's mite. 

John xii. 20-50.—Last words to Jesus. 


in March. Nine B.W. members. recited pieces 
from Lady Henry Somerset's Book of Selec- 
tions, and these were interspersed with music. 
The competition was most successful. 


The Potice Court visitation has been con- 
tinued without a break, for nearly two years, in 


spite of difficulties. The visitors have, in com- 
mittee, frequently given encouraging reports of 
their work, the details of which it would not be 
wise to make public. They earnestly desire 
your prayers, for, at times, the work is very 
distasteful and disappointing. They are pleased 
to state that they have the approval of the 
Magistrates and some of the cihoers of. the 
Courts, and have also received financial help 
from the Stipendiary. They have placed seven 
women and girls in Rescue Homes and situations, 
and have taken some 60 pledges. Their greatest 
. difficulty has been to secure the services of 
suitable ladies who have time to devote to the 
work. This is now met, in part, by the appoint- 
ment of a lady missionary. 


Under the superintendence of Mrs. Saunders 
Jacobs, B.A., our Branch, in aa with 
the other branches of the Stratford Union, sup- 
plied a stall at the Unrrep TemPERANCE Bazaar, 
which realised close upon £20. From the total 
proceeds of the Bazaar, £15 15s. was apportioned 
to the N.B.W.T.A. for the Inebriate Homes for 
Women. 


GeneRaL Exection.—The Committee inter- 
viewed both Parliamentary Candidates to learn 
their views on several leading questions, the 
principal one being ‘Local Option.” Upon 
receiving replies to their questions they decided 
to support Mr. A. Grove. This decision was 
confirmed by the members, several of whom 
rendered assistance during the election campaign. 
Although the result showed that the Temperance 
Party is not so strong as it was hoped, it is felt 
that the defeat has proved of service by rousing 
to greater exertion. ‘‘ Defeated day by day, but 
unto victory born.” 


THE Tent has been opened on Wanstead 
Flats on two Bank Holidays. Considerable 
difficulties have met us, such as scarcity of 
water and bad weather, and to these may be 
attributed a deficit on the financial account, 
but we feel certain that good work is done by 
the meetings and the personal intercourse of 
the workers with the holiday makers. 


UNFERMENTED. 


This Wine is highly approved and 
frequently prescribed by 


Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


Prospectus 
giving 
full particulars 
of Price, 
Dose, etc., Post 
Free on application. 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 2/9. 
Specially recommended in 
cases of GENERAL DEBILITY, 


INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


opposed the applications for two off-licenses at 


Branch are due to Mrs. Triggs for her willingness 
to oppose as a ratepayer and as a representative 
of this Association. Both licenses were refused, | 
although we do not claim that this result was | 
due to our opposition alone. 


conducted by Mr. E. Tennyson Smith. The 
mission commenced with a Prayer Meeting on | 


permission to 
of pledges have already been taken. 


cord the names of all 
who rendered help during 
the year, but the Com- 
mittee have felt greatly 
encouraged by the readi- 
ness with which so many 
have responded to 
quests for assistance of 


measure of success which 
they are able to record 


Matt. xxiv. 1-41.—Christ’s Prophecy. 
», xxiv. 42; xxv. 30.—Three parables. 
», xxv. 81-46.—The final separation. 
», xxvi. 1-16.—The betrayal. 

Luke xxii. 7-38.—The last supper. 


At the Brewster Sessions, the Committee 


orest Gate, and feel that the‘ thanks of the 
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John xiii. 1-20.—Jesus washes disciples’ 
feet. 
», xiii, 21-35.—The new command. 
», xiv.—Comforts disciples. 
» xXv.—The True Vine. 
5, Xvi.—The promise of the Spirit. 
»,  Xviii—The last Prayer. 
Mark xiv. 26-52.—In the garden. 
John xviii. 1-24.—Led to Annas. 
Matt. xxvi.57-75.— Before the Sanhedrim. 
5» xxvii. 1-10.—Remorse of Judas. 
John xviii. 28-88.—Before Pilate. 
Luke xxiii. 1-18.—Sent to Herod. 
», xxiii. 14-28.— Pilate seeks to release 
Christ. 
John xix. 1-16.—The scourging. 


The year closed with a Five Days’ Mission, 


Saturday, December 7th, and each night od 
Richmond Hall was filled. Mr. Smith spoke 
with much wer, and, apart from the 143 
pledges which were taken, many temperance 
workers received fresh stimulus for their work. 
Our two members of the West Ham Boarp 
oF GUARDIANS are, together with the other lady 
members, doing pond work ; they have obtained 
old a monthly temperance 

meeting at the workhouse, at which a number 


It is impossible to re- 
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various kinds. The‘ 


in the foregoing report 
is due largely to this, 


and they trust that during 

the coming year this 

great and _ important : 

work may receive even All Good Housewives 

more hearty support,| pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


until the time shall come 
when there will be no 
need to pray, ‘Thy 
kingdom come, on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 


Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


Anyone can do it by using our celebrated “*D.C.L.”” 
Always ask for ‘*D.C.L.” If yu do nut know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


REFRESHING. 


“DELICIOUS. 


Prepared in silver-lined pans. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
RNe GORDON Sloe ant iss o—= = < = HALF -PINTS, 2id. 
.N., says: “Jellies that E = 
really aaa to our health and Be 4 : PINTS, 43d. 
luxury.” = QUARTS, 8d. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE FIRST 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, EnoisH Froit Farm JAM Factory. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


See 

CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| MANG#8—2d. and 34. packets and 6d. boxes— ' Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
| two more delicious and digestible additions to | (1895) says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
| the dinner and supper table. Made by simply | .. is now well-known throughout the country 
| adding milk and boiling water. for the excellence of its manufactures.” 
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CU L IN A RY RE V O L U T I O N INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMBNTS, 


SITUATIONS VAIANT AND WANTED, 
DAINTY DI‘NERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING 


ani Similar Matter. 
MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 
A 


Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. Mar.Les-THomas. 


15 words for 1s, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
NO THE 


Four insertions for the price of Three. 
it gh pac FOUNDATION SAUCES 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden 
Peepaced by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


A LADY wishes to recommend a comfortable 
* educational home where her own daughter is oe 

and where two other little girls could be received, at Colwyn 

Bay.—Refer to Mrs. Rawlins, Dyserth Road, Rhyl. 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY.— Young 


lady pianist (London, any suburb) desires Pupils 
(advanced or elementary), One Guinea quarterly.—Addresg 
X., Woman’s SiGNaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane. London, W.C. 


NOTICE TO TEMP®RANCE SOCIETIES. 


In order to avoid unnecessary correspondence Secretaries 
are reques' to note that 


MR. TENNYSON SMITH 
has Mission engagements as follows: 

Putney (London)—Ten Days’ Mission, March 7th to 16th. 
Maidstone (Kent)—Ten Days’ Mission, March 2ist to 80th. 
Euster Vacation, April let to 6th. 
Pontypridd (South Wales), April 8th to 16th ; Dowlais (South 
Wales), April 18th to 28rd; St Helen’s (Lancashire), April 
25th to May 4th; Preston (Lancashire), May 9th to 18th. 

Dates are rapidly be ng filled for the Autumn, and those 
whu have been disappoint-d in being unible to secure a 
visit from the lecturer this season are reminded that 


DESPAIR 


MAGGI’'S CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxe-containing 10 Tubes | FASE 
1/8; Post Free, 1/104. Mak: 


MAGGI'S FRENCH SOUPS| FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


(33 VARIETIES), ! ITALIENNE. ESPAGNOLE. ALLEMANDE. sary apeenaes is og al Dad secure ‘anges Roel ig A 
Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; DARK. BROWN. PALE. mber stmas. The Lecturer may re 
tale Ks Post Free, 1/7. porte In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4/-,and 7/-. Carriageextra. | WOOD LAWN, GHAI BIRCHFIELDS, 


Mr. Tennyson Smith purposes accepting only one or 
two engagements in each district, so as if possible to cover 
all parts of the country next season. 


“rAm CUSEN,” December 7th, 1895, says: “‘ The With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
but a certain proportion of water to produce a bowlful of slightes: difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 

perfect Consommé.” a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. 


OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. 


PAMPHLETS WITH RECIPES ON APPLICATION. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


COSENZA & CO, 95 & 97 Wigmore Street, London, W,, 


WHERE DEMONSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN TWICE WEEKLY. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meetinge—Highly successful Speeker, inter-persed 
Soogs, &c., address— Mrs, Walker, 477 Barking Koad, Plaistow, Easex. 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


4nd SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 


APARTMENTS, HYDROS, d&c. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
Temperance BOARDING HOUSE. conducted on 
Christian principles Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
-52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
SUPPLIED tro THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 


i 


DIGESTION. 


Bead 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 1 ae FRANCES E. WILLARD oe 


JUKLEY.—1 HE SPA HYDRO. - Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'" Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


DIGESTION, 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


“QILVER HOW” Boarding Establishment, 

West Cliff Gardens, Bournemouth. House pleasantly 
situated. Highly recommended. Inclusive and moderate 
terms. Temperance Workers and others seeking rest, or 
change, will find cheerful society and a happy home with 
Mrs. Hume (nee Hutteman). 


‘STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 
sow Now OUTSIDE. 


and Biscuits on receipt of “ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave 
Stamps. c > almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


IMITATION [S THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 
H If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
| please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
) BEWARE ! ™*risyamassaria: aging" BEWARE ! 


be) 


To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are easily 
grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, tive in 
striped colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in rose 
shades. five in blue, and four in crimson, These we can 
supply in packets, separate shades, 24 for 7/6, 18 for &/-, 
and ]Q2 for 3’-, post paid They are easily grown, any open 
situation and fairly rich gurden soil being all they require. Our 


AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 


which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 
the Editorial coluinns of the Woman’s 81GNaL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and inay be had gratis, 
and post free, on mentioning the Woman's Signa to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 


|BUMSTED’S 
| TABLE SALT 


) Dont (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eaflngs Jozenges| 


| 
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99 
Far superior to tea or 


S6 : a 
a © coffee for nourishing and 
(| strength -impartiny proper- 
j ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, cr Supper 
co CO a freshment ‘s mecessary— 
may be safely and bene- 


ss Represents the standard of highest purity at present attaivable ficially resorted to. | 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. | 


—whenever wholisome  re- 


|| 


‘*Florador” is made in Three Sizes of Grains. 


e Grained for Porridg:, Omelettes, Soups, etc. 
| Medium Grained for Baked or Boiled Puddings. etc. 
| Fine Grained for Blanc M«nge, Cakcs, Creams, Infants’ Fo d, etc. 


Miss Ipa CamErox, Principal Eari’s Court School of 
| Cookery, writes: ‘‘: FLoxapox’ cannot be too highly re- 

commended for Puddings, Cakes, Soufflés, Biscuits, and 
many other dainties.”’ 


Mrs. Tnwaites, Cookery Licturer, Liverpool, writes : 
« T honestly think that nothing comes up to ‘ FLoxapor’ 
that I have met with.” 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ This preparation is excellent.” 


To be had at Grocers and Stores in 4 and 1-lb. packets, 
and Chemists in 1s. Tins. 


WHEAT FOOD 


9 GOLD MEDALS. RECIPES ON PACKETS. pe WARHISGTON BTRERT, GLAICOW. 


London Depot: COWAN & CO., 28 & 29 London Wall. E.C. 


panama ee 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. — 


All YGST Machines have been good, but the No. 4 YOST Is the mx 
marvellous Writing Machine the world has ever seen. 


SIMPLE. ELEGANT. 
EFFECTIVE. Spree ECONOMICAL. 
DURABLE. Sebi UNIQUE. 
PORTABLE. ——_ MODERN. 


if +i} 
Catalogues containing Full Information from 


THE YOST TYPRWRITER GO. LTD. 60 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EC. 


MANCHESTER: 3 Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM: 73 Temple Row. GLASGOW : 112 St. Vincent Street. PARIS: <6 Boulevard des Italic ns, 
LIVERPOOL : 22a North John Street. LELDS: ar New Station Street. BELFAST : 13 Rosemary Street. 


“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


WALPOLE’S IRISH LINENS 


; ; ; : : nae lic 
In offering Goods at the unde:rmentioned cheap rates, WALFOLE BROTHERS’ object is to ccavince the pub 
that they ae their confidence on good and :ubstantial grounds, and to prove that hey rank not cnly as THER 
BEST, but as THH CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


SOME SPECIMEN PRICES. 


LADIES’ CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, from 1/11 per dozen. Noh AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 

HEM-STITCHED DITTO, fiom 2/11 per dozen. each. ; 

DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, {from 313 ad LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) from 9/6 yer pair. 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, from 2/6 pr dozn. GLASS AND CHINA rege from 4d. pr yard. P 

SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY !RISH HAND-LOOM DOUBLE KITCHEN RUBBERS AND COOKS CLOTHS, from 2/4 yer doz. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each. BLUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 yer dozen. 


OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HEMMED AND MARKED COMPLETE FROM £3 19s. 2d. 


Estimates Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists cent free to any Address on Application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, (“i 


89 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (TX2.20°8;i8%), 102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
8 & 9 BUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN. 1s BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST. 
45 & 47 CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


